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WE MADE A NEAT PROFIT ON THAT 
ACME LETTERHEAD JOB 
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1. FOREMAN: ‘That’s be 2. BOSS: ‘Good! It looks 
cause the press kept humming like Hammermill Bond _ is 
every minute. We used going to help us get a second 

; Hammermill Bond for the job profit, too. Acme is really 

and didn’t have a bit of pleased with the job, and ex 
trouble at any time.” pects to reorder soon.” 

+ 
3. YOU, TOO, CAN COUNT ON 4. JUST AS IMPORTANT is \\ 
a minimum of feeding Hammermill Bond’s perform Y& Mi, 
troubles when you use ance in the customer’s office. am 0 
Hammermill Bond. It lies Its ability to take typing, 
flat and runs nimbly on the pen and pencil writing, car 
fastest presses. And you bon copies, erasures and cor 
and your customers— will be rections to stand up in the 
pleased with the smooth, files and carry its messages 
even lay of ink, full color with dignity make friends 
brilliance and accurate regis every day. If you want re 
ter of jobs on this paper. orders use Hammermill Bond. 














WANT A SAMPLE BOOK? USE THE COUPON BELOW. 
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: HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
Erie, Pa. 
| 
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> # 
; Please send me, free, the Sample Book of 
7 Hammermill Bond. 
o 
a 
; Name Position 
ce eae i ittach to vour busine letterhead Mi \P 
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THOUGHTFUL 
PLANNING 


1S A SERVICE TO THE NATION 


Mo Time foe Whuaus! 
=" Before you design that printing job, Mr. Layout 

y Man, talk with your printer. Before the job is 

started you two should get together! Learn the 

saving to be made by laying out jobs to fit 

standard paper sizes. Cooperate with your 

printer — for efficiency! And you, Mr. Printer, 

familiarize your buyers of printing with the new 

sizes and weights. Save time, save money, save 

yourself from headaches! 


For more than 10 years we have 


advised buyers of printing to 


BUY VV ° LA 
MORE Consult Your Printer 


DEFENSE 


BONDS 
| «INTERNATIONAL 











PAPER COM PANY 


220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


PAPERS /ox PRINTING aad CONVERTING 
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AMONG THE PRODUCTS MANUFAC 
tured by lithography are blow-ups. 
That is such a wide and genera! 
term, however, that it might mean 
anything. We are glad, therefore, 
to have an article this month 
which discusses blow-ups in terms 
of their specific application and 
names the various kinds of blow- 
ups which can be manufactured by 
lithography. As the author points 
out, now is a particularly appro- 
priate time to cultivate this mar 
ket, since economy ts the order of 
the day ~ Page 20) 


EVERY LITHOGRAPHER REALIZES 
that the coming year will see a 
decline in the market for lithog- 
raphy. But how many are doing 
anything about it but tighten 
their belts and wait for the pinch? 
In “Any Lithography Today?” 
this question is pertinently dis- 
cussed. If, argues the author, 
washing machines, automobiles, 
laundry equipment and a host of 
other consumer products are out 
for the duration, aren’t there a 
flock of new products and new 
markets springing up to take their 
place? He answers the question 
by naming the new products and 
how lithography can be of service 
in their promotion. (Page 26) 


WE HAVE GONE SOFT, SAY THE ART 
critics. Our war posters are sissy. 
We're in a war to the death but 
you wouldn’t know it by the type 
of posters being turned out. 
What's wrong with ’em? (Page 32 


GRANT A. DorRLAND, President; IRA P 


per year in the United States, $4.00 per ve 


Act of March 3, 187° 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 


THE Cover 

Lithograph bv Edward A 
Wilson from America’s first war- 
time art competition, showing 
America at work since Peari 
Harbor. Sponsored by the Office 


of Emergency Management. 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS ISSUE 


Editorials. . 


Blow-Ups. 


Highlight Halftones. 


Any Lithography Today?. . 


Making Kodachromes and Color Separation Negatives. 


By 1. H. Sayre 
Are Our War Posters Sissy ?. 


The Story of Lithomat and Photomat 


Washington Letter. . . 


War and Lithography.... 
In and About the Trade. 


New Equipment and Bulletins. 


Lithographic Abstracts. 


Where-to-Buy-It. . . 


Classified Advertisements . 


Advertisers’ Index. 


Tale Ends. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


e-President; WAYNE E. DorRLAND, Secrelar 
15th by The Photo-Lithographer, Inc., Publication Office, 3201 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa Advertising and Editorial Office, 254 W 
ADVERTISING RATES: Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy—20th of the month previous to date of issue 

in Canada. Single copies, 30 cents. Entered as s¢ 


April, 1942 


Volume 10 No. 4 


By Robert L. Lewin 


By Fay A. Bonwit 


Published monthly t 
. New York, N. ¥ 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


RICHARD ROLEY, Edtlor 


‘cond class matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
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$3.00 
under the 








but increasing press capacity with 


Christensen Continuous Stream Feeders 


means extra dollar to you 





Don’t pinch pennies and squeeze nickels to eke out a profit — 
and let old-fashioned feeding methods rcb you of dollars of 
unused press capacity. Now the stream feature of feeding 
sheets in underlapped relation — the Christensen way — helps 
you match the speed, economy, and superior performance of 
modern equipment, with your present presses. You're in a 
better position to get more business at a profit, for two reasons: 
(1) Quicker adjustment cuts unproductive “down time” 

(2) Faster running gets full capacity out of your presses (and 
other sheet-fed equipment). Yet register is actually closer at 
these high speeds, and you deliver better-looking work that 
keeps your accounts loyal. Many prominent plants now cut 
their estimates for press time — and get more business at a 
profit — by using Christensen Continuous Stream Feeders. 
Do the same yourself. F-4 
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letin No. 101 ex- 
plaining 14 features 
that set high stand- 
ards of sheet 
feeding. 
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Write for free Bul- 
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MAKE THE MOST OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


America owes its strength, its stand- 
ard of living, and its existence—she 
will owe her survival—to this simple 


rule: Make the most of what you have. 


Yes. Make the most of what you 
have and—/o9/—you soon have some- 


thing better to make the most of! 


This is as true of a brand name as 
ofa product—as true of advertising and 
selling as of research and manufacture 


—as true in the field of art or science 


as in the field of business or industry. 


aad 


very success, every invention, every 
improvement, and every discovery 
an . ’ ° 

is the result of someone’s making the 


most of what he had. 


he deprivations of war—the 


restrictions on raw materials; the 
freezing of finished products; the ra- 
tioning of life’s necessities—are mak- 
ing things tough. But they haven’t 
re-written the rule. They’ve simply 
sharpened our determination to 
apply it. 

As “Paper Makers to America”, 
we make the most of what we have 
in order that Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright papers will con- 
tinue to be printworthy papers for 
you today and well known to you 
tomorrow. Mead merchants make 


the most of what they have in order 


to fill your wartime needs. 


Make the most of what you have! 










THE MEAD CORPORATION 





Offering a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed 
use, including such famous grades as Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and 
Indexes; D & C Black & White, Printflex, Canter- 
bury Text, and De & Se Tints. 
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SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 





Boston 
Kingsport 


New York 
Chicago 





Philadelphia 
Dayton 






















AR PRODUCTION 


WORLD'S FASTEST TYPEWRITER 





ae Az LECTROMATIC—the fastest typewriter in the world 
SES —provides the speed and accuracy so necessary in 
producing the paper work of America’s War Program. 


Production forms, regardless of their size, type or number of cop- 
ies required, are prepared with accuracy and utmost speed. The 
IBM Electromatic All-Electric Typewriter has joined Uncle Sam's 
forces in the Army, Navy, Marines, and defense businesses to do its 


MR _— 





part in speeding up America’s production. 
Electromatics are made in models to speed up these applications: 


Correspondence, Forms Writing, Stencil Writing, Liquid and Gelatin 
Duplicator Masters, Photographic and Direct Plate Masters, Financial 


we and Statistical Reports, Engineering Masters. 
go (12” Standard Electromatic ™ pe 













World Champion, illustrated } 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in gs Principal Cities 
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The jungle boy beating on his tom-tom 
had the right idea. When you have 
news to tell, give it force. 

Make it simple. Make it stop... 

and stir... your audience. 

Pick your papers to get the right 
feeling in your news printing jobs. 


Through the compelling quality of 


This is No. 8 

in the Strathmore 

New Business Series 

“‘How to Spread the News 
A folder with many ideas 

on creating and selling 


aa 


news printing jobs. 
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Spealiimore PAPER COMPANY 


freshness and brightness in color. 
Through the expressive character of 
texture and surface. Whether it's a 
simple announcement or an important 
presentation, there's the perfect choice 
of Strathmore paper...to tell 

the news as it should be told... 


quickly, effectively, economically. 













* WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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EVERY LITHOGRAPHER SHOULD 
BELONG TO SOME TRADE ASSOCIATION 


‘HIS is the most critical period the lithographic industry has 


Heed 
The 


ever faced. 


of lithographic materials will become more severe. 


will suffer greatly. What can we do about it? 


Voice of Experience 


“VERY member of the National Association 


- 


During the next few months restrictions on the use 


lems, WPB Priorities, Copyrights and mis- 


Our industry 


of Photo-Lithographers receives a monthly 
bulletin of helpful information. This data, in 
ring binder form, deals with Labor, Hours and 
Wages, Trade Practices, Estimating and Costs, 


Selling, Advertising Ideas, Production Prob- 


cellaneous subjects of interest to the lithog- 


rapher. The material sent out is not news, 
but rather down-to-earth information in- 
tended to help the lithographer with his 


selling, production and management problems. 


There is a reason why the NAPL 


unsolicited letters below present 


“Your fine cooperation in this matter 
is only a small example of the fine assist 
ance that we have had from your associa 
tion, and Ben and I want you to know 
that it is greatly appreciated.”’ 

General Printing Company, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


“I would be interested in receiving re- 
ports such as accompanied your letter: A 
most emphatic ‘yes.’ This material is 
excellent.” 

Dando-Schaff Printing & Pub. Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Thank you for furnishing me with this 

information.” 
The Stein Printing Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Soderstrom: 


your work. Our press equipment is: 


No Size 


Firm Name 
Executive 
Address 


City and State 


I am interested in knowing more about 


“We appreciate this very much and 
trust from time to time you will send us 
information of this kind.” 

Clarke & Courts, 
Houston, Texas 


“I believe that your method of dis- 
seminating information in the manner that 
you have done the above is highly laud- 
able. It enables the apprentice to absorb 
this knowledge at once without the tedious 
process of discovering it through months 
and years of learning in the hard school 
of experience. It enables the already 
trained mechanic to check against his own 
method and to adopt the better of the two. 
You are doing splendid work.”’ 

The Columbia Planograph Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Make 


ltt eee 


is growing so fast. The excerpts from 
real evidence of service rendered. : 





“Thank you for the information you 
sent to us regarding air-brush training.” 
Sowers Printing Company 

Lebanon, Pa. 


“Thank you for the courtesies extended 
Monday afternoon.” 


Edward Stern & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We appreciate your help in obtaining 
this material for us. We are extremely 
short and it is going to be a great help to 
our plant.” 

Recording & Statistical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


“As for me, alone, feeling my way in 
the dark, I found ONE reliable friend, 
ONE source of information, ONE place 
where I could get the right ‘dope,’ at 
practically no cost.” 

Tanki Mail Advertising Service, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘*May we add at this time that we have 
found the data that we have received from 
you, since our affiliation with the Asso- 
ciation most beneficial.” 

Peoria Blue Print & Photopress Co. 


‘‘Among Association activities of seem- 
ingly lesser importance, is the Confidential 
Bulletin. But as I have expressed publicly, 
and now reiterate, it is of paramount im- 
portance to the membership. Perhaps I 
judge from my own personal reactions, 
but even so, we have a very valuable little 
service here, and it should certainly merit 
continued thought and support.”’ 

Spaulding-Moss Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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NO MORE MONKEY WORK 
FOR PRESSMEN WHEN 


OLIO 


IS USED IN THE 
FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 















































Especially recommended 
for use with “Imperial 
Fountain Solution” 














3 ounces of "SOLIO" added to each gallon of fountain solution makes manual gumming and 















fanning of the Press Plate unnecessary. "SOLIO" automatically gums the plate when the 
press stops and removes the film automatically when the press restarts. '"SOLIO" cannot 


harm plates, rollers or blankets. Full directions with each container. 


One of America’s largest 
lithographers wrote to another 


as follows: 
OO A Oy APC LE IL Prey - 


"We have tested Solio and 
find it protects the plate 


as well as gum does. It 


’ 
hii 
Hy 
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SOLIO 


Une 
SELF-Gumming mepium FoR USE 
UTHOGRAPHIC PLATES AT 

PRESS 


is uncanny how quickly 
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Solio seals the plate the 


ii 
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moment the press stops, and 
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dissolves on restarting." 


CONTENTS 





Sold by all our Dealers 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. ‘cw ion..." 
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YOUR HOUSE ON THE HILL? 


NO? Well, you do own something of this scene. You 
have achieved possession by a glance. Ownership by 
a look. You like it. Something rings a bell. Something 


And if you've read thus far, it's because all of this is true. 
It is also true of every effort made to sell or tell . . . 
of every joining of paper, type and pictures, ink and 
brains, in harmonious union. 


Whether your task is to move minds to agreement on 
methods or policies, or the moving of them to buy putty, 
brass or paint . . . whether yours is the job of selling 
pianos, soaps, soups or sieves . . . yours is really the 
job of moving minds to desired action . . . moving the 
minds of others to action desired by you. 


And for that, sometimes, you need an inspiration. .. . 


You don't have to be told when you need it. You 
know. You seek it. Some get it from a cigarette. Others 
seek it from pictures such as this. And come away with 
an idea. A great many find it in Westvaco Inspirations 
for Printers. It aims to provide inspiration for the 
imaginative . . . always on tap . . . as readily as water 
flows from a faucet. 


Call your printer Today . . . Now. 
And ask for Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, Number 134. 


lt is yours for the asking. No, you cannot buy it any 
easier than you can buy admission to its pages. It is 
made for you. Squeeze it as you would a sponge, and 
out of it . . . comes exactly what its title implies— 
Inspirations. 

Printers of America! This insert, with copy exactly as 
shown above, will appear in the May issues of a group 
of advertising magazines. Your Westvaco Distributor will, 
upon request, send you a supply of the current issue, 
No, 134, in order that you may forward copies, without 
delay, to those who ask for them. 


From the Ferargil Galleries, New York 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER “ - Re 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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BEAVER MEADOW by Paul Sample 


INSPIRATIONS 


FOR PRINTERS 
ONE THIRTY-FOUR 


























America’s Distinctive Hotel 






Invites You! 












Welcome to the Edgewater Beach Hotel on the occasion of the 
Lithographers’ National Association Meeting, May 12, 13, 14. 
Here you will find every facility and service for your complete 
comfort and enjoyment. 100 outside rooms with bath. 200 car 
garage in building. Private motor coach service to city’s business 


and theatre section. 


WILLIAM M. DEWEY, President 
PHILIP J. WEBER, Resident Manager 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


On Lake Michigan e CHICAGO 















...and how it can take it! 
I Sinclair ant Valentine 6) 
We 
it’s got to take it. TUDE REL 
TUFHIDE METAL LITHO INKS. 


Take it—try it—and you ll ... Flexible 


.. Weather Resistant 


It is built to take it because 








. ... Fast Drying 
always buy it. |) asd Deging 
... Easy Running 
.-Allow Wet Varnishing 
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Let’s Make War on Waste! 


N this all-out war every material is 

immensely valuable. Waste can no longer 
be tolerated. Even a scrap of paper saved 
may find its way into the container which 
holds a shell. 


There is no waste of vital chem- 


icals when Pitman Plate Making FORDEFENSE 
Specialties are used. These Special ix costly chemicals because they 
Chemicals are compounded ready BUY have spoiled before the last of the 


for use by experts of long experi- 
ence. Because they are made in 
large batches using special mixing 
equipment not available in the 
usual lithographic establishment, 
Pitman is able to insist on uni- 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


EQUIPMENT AND 


LITHOGRAPHIC 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY—150 Bay Street 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—811 I Street, N. W. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE...G. GENNERT, 
LATIMER LTD., 90 NIAGARA STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE ... 
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formity and the efficient utilization of the 
raw materials. In many instances the cost 
per plate to the lithographer is less than is 
the case when small batches are mixed in 
the plant. Furthermore, Pitman Special 
Chemicals do not spoil with age. 
It is never necessary to discard 


t NEED batch is used. 

STA Ss 

BONDS: Why not re-examine your pur- 
AND STAMPS chasing methods? The Pitman 





Representative will be glad to 
show you where real savings in 
materials can be made. 


SUPPLY DIVISION 
5ist Ave. and 33rd St—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1153 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Like Billet in.a Belt 


EAGLE-A ALBION OFFSET ts unitonm 















The dependability of EAGLE-A ALBION OFF- 
SET is the deciding factor that has influenced 
its choice by so many experienced lithographers. 
They have standardized on this well-known 
grade because they know it is always uniform— 
assuring high production in pressroom and bind- 
ery, Operating economies, and all-round satis- 
faction. 

The manufacturers of EAGLE-A ALBION OFF- 
SET know the needs of the trade—correct sizing 


and moisture content—good strength 





adequate 


bulk—uniform pick test to permit use of almost 
any offset ink—two-side uniformity—clean, well- 
formed paper—and other important require- 
ments. Their skill as papermakers and their long 
experience in the offset paper field are your 


guarantee of quality and dependability. 


EAGLE-A ALBION OFFSET is made in a full 
range of sizes and weights in White, Ivory and 
India and is carried in many attractive finishes. 
Ask your Eagle-A paper merchant for samples 


and complete information, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of the famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond and other nationally-known Bonds, Ledgers, Offsets, Writings, 
Bristols, Mimeographs, Books, Covers, Advertising Papers and Papeteries. Also Technical, Industrial and Special Papers, 


FAGIF-A 






































U S THIS COUPON 

to get your copy of 
a portfolio of actual job spec- 
imens printed on EAGLE-A 
ALBION OFFSET. There are 
valuable suggestions and 
ideas in it for you. Name 


— = ivr 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
Advertising Dept. N, Holyoke, Mass. 
















Please send me your free portfolio of JOB SPEC- 
IMENS ON EFAGLE-A ALBION OFFSET. 





Firm 


Address 
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USE ROB-PORT INTENSOL 


TS positive action as a plate desensitizer 

absolutely eliminates scum! 

As we know, one of the chief causes of scum- 
ming is what we might call the inefficiency of 
the water fountain solution. In a_ wetting 
operation such as that employed on the offset 
press, of primary importance is the interfacial 
tension between the wetting medium and the 
surface to be wetted. Since solids and liquids 
vary considerably among themselves in the ease 
with which they can be wetted by various 
liquids, to obtain satisfactory results the inter- 
facial tension between the wetting solution and 
the wetted surface should be as low as possible, 
approaching zero as the limiting value. That’s 
where ROB-PORT INTENSOL comes in. For 
with INTENSOL in the fountain solution, 
minimum interfacial tension is obtained rapidly 


and the danger of scumming is reduced if not 
entirely eliminated. 

So, Mr. Pressman, don’t let old man scum 
make a bum outa you! Use ROB-PORT IN- 
TENSOL. 

Here are other equally important functions 
of INTENSOL it will pay you to investigate 
today: In addition to eliminating scum IN- 
TENSOL desensitizes the plate; allows reduc- 
tion of water approximately 25 7; aids in bring- 
ing out the full color of a subject, its brilliance 
and density; increases the life of the plate; 
permits finer grain; assures better registration; 
and helps to economize on the use of gum and 
etch concentrate. 

Place your order for one gallon of INTENSOL 
today. If it should prove unsatisfactory, you 
may return the unused portion and receive 
credit in full. 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATE D 


New York: 100 Lafayette St. Phone: CAnal 6-1646 Chicago: 402 S. Market St. Phone: WABash 6935 
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Here’s a book you will want, for it’s 
written especially for you. And it’s 
yours for the asking... without charge 
or any obligation. It tells the complete 7 
story of a FREE service —The Letter- 
head Clinic — which progressive print- 


ers everywhere are using to marked 


Cermanized Vipers 


- SS SS | SN 8 WE ea 
THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
14 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wis. 


advantage. It’s a book with a profit- 
plot that will hold your interest from 
cover-to-cover . . . with a moral that 
will point the way to extra business for | Send your FREE book about a FREE service, 


“Why You Should Use The Letterhead Clinic’ to: 


you. Clip that convenient coupon now! | 
Name Ee 


Position ee 
IMPORTANT: This offer is restricted to printers only and coupon 
must be attached to your BUSINESS letterhead. 


Le ee es ee ee ee eS ee ee ee ee 
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Readin’ eeeee 


Here is a plot that will develop your printed advertising into a “best 





seller.” First, dress it up with type and illustration best suited to your 
story. Then, use one of the Rising Papers for its background. The “happy 


ending” will be bigger readership and more profits. 


joe 


Whether your writing is a friendly duty or a business necessity, stimu- 





late your message with a paper that bespeaks warm greetings. Rising’s 
correspondence papers, for personal or business use, are available in a 
number of grades, for every writing purpose. 


4 
~/ 
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'RITHMETIC... 


Solve your difficult paper problems with Rising Papers. Their better 





printability reduces production costs and increases efficiency. Their all 
around usefulness adds to customer satisfaction. Use Rising Papers to 


divide waste and multiply profits. 


RISING PAPERS 


The Rising Paper Company offers complete lines of bond and writing 





papers, index card bristols, weddings and direct advertising papers. 
Your Rising merchant will be glad to supply you with sample sheets 


and printed specimens of Rising Papers. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY - Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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Heavy, black forms don’t bother the press- 
man when he has the proper BINGHAM 
ROLLERS. He knows that with the right ink 
and paper he can get “‘Black-Out” density 
on solids, and clean, sharp impression on 
type and halftones. 

He knows that Bingham Rollers are 
true and round-—-made to give even cov- 
erage on the entire form—without need- 
less waste of time in building up on solids 
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with BINGHAM ROLLERS 


and cutting out for light areas. He expects 
full distribution from Bingham Rollers— 
and he gets it. 

Good rollers save time. They help to 
produce good printing. They make the 
pressman’s work easier, and increase 
profit for the owner. 

You can get good rollers from your near- 
est Bingham representative. Call or write 
him about any roller problem. 
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HAMPION 
SUBMARINES 





fools the 















CHAMPION learned a hard lesson in the last war, being forced to 
charter its own ship, dodge the submarines, and pay big money to import clay 
needed to continue coating paper. Today Champion operates its own clay mines, 
controls great stands of domestic timber, and makes many of its chemicals. 
Champion has combined such foresight with unusual resources and long experi- 


ence to become largely self contained. This mill thus assures Government and es- 





sential industry the greatest flow of paper possible under this wartime emergency. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. . .. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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HE New York Employing Printers are to be 
congratulated for their alertness to the mis- 
information which may exist in the minds of 


buyers of printing nowadays as a result of material 
scarcities, and for the swiftness and dispatch with 
which they have sought to dispel the misconception 
that material scarcities call for curtailment of print- 
ing in the interests of patriotism. Last month the 
organization, upon learning of numerous false rumors 
circulating in New York and elsewhere about the 
availability of printing supplies, promptly published 
a four-page folder reviewing the materials situation 
for the benefit of the buyer, based upon the latest 
information issued by George A. Renard, acting 
chief of the Printing and Publishing Branch of the 
War Production Board. And, to use an expression 
in Mr. Renard’s official WPB release, ‘“‘a not too 
dismal picture’’ was indicated. The New York 
Employing Printers added its own constructive 
comments and suggestions to the report by Mr. 
Renard for the most effective cooperation of printing 
buyers with their printers for the conservation of the 
more critical materials, concluding that (1) the 
present situation does not hamper the filling of all 
reasonable business requirements for printing, and 
(2) the interests of patriotism do not call for the 
curtailment of printing—actually they will be better 
served if printing is continued to fill all desirable needs. 

The New York organization, we repeat, is to be 
congratulated for its prompt action in submitting 
this authentic picture to buyers. Based as it was 
upon Mr. Renard’s WPB release, it has every reason 
to expect that the patriotic buyer of printing will 
draw the same conclusions it does from it. Actually, 
however, we are wondering if that will be the case. 
We are wondering if buyers of printing won't be- 
come even more confused because of it, or possibly 
even a little antagonized. We say this not because 
of any fault we find in the New York Employing 
Printers’ report. Far from it. But because of another 
statement released by Mr. Renard, this time in his 
capacity as secretary-treasurer of the National 
whose member- 





Association of Purchasing Agents 
ship includes virtually every large industrial firm 
and user of printing in the country—at about the 
same time the New York organization's report was 
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being distributed. According to the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 5, Mr. Renard, as secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, ‘‘announced that the time had come for the 
government to freeze stocks of scarce materials now 
in the hands of industry. Discussing copper,’’ says 
the Herald Tribune, ‘‘a critical item in the production 
effort,’’ and, we might add, also a critical item in 
the production of printing, ‘““Mr. Renard declares 
that the best information indicates that the demand 
for military requirements alone will not leave any 
to be used for non-essential purposes.’ The italics are 
ours. We merely wish to emphasize the possible 


interpretation the statement might receive at the 
hands of patriotic buyers of printing. 

“Mr. Renard,’ continues the Herald Tribune, 
“feels that the public is completely fed up with any 
non-essential use of materials, and, moreover, 1s decidedly 
anxious to make every needed sacrifice to win the war 
as quickly as posstble.”’ 

Again we must apologize for the italics. They are 
used to emphasize the possible reaction the state- 
ment might have upon a public relations-conscious 
patriotic buyer of printing. 

Now we are not quarreling with Mr. Renard’s 
statements as secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. We feel sure 
that if they were analyzed or expanded further 
they would be found not to conflict fundamentally 
with his WPB release, or with the stand taken by 
the New York Employing Printers in their recom- 
mendations to the buyer. But how would the buyer 
know that? We merely wish to point out how a 
confusion finds its beginning, and to suggest that 
perhaps an effective way for laying low any mis- 
conceptions buyers might have about material 
scarcities, and printing and patriotism, would be 
for the printing and lithographing industries and 
Mr. George A. Renard, acting chief of the Printing 
and Publishing Branch, to get together with Mr. 
George A. Renard, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, whose member- 
ship includes some of the largest buyers of printing 
in the country, and work out a better buyer-relations 
program. Or else give us a clear definition of ‘‘non- 


essential.”’ 
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HE blow-ups that we shall 
speak of in this article are 
enlargements of letterpress 
engraving reproductions reproduced 
by the lithographic conversion pro- 
cess. Black proofs which are pulled 
from each of the four color letter- 
press engraving plates are placed 
in the copy frame of an enlarging 
camera and are photographed to 
the desired size. There is no screen 
used, and because solid black dots 
of varying size are being photo- 
graphed, it is the same as photo- 
graphing line copy. Therefore, 
each negative that is made in the 
enlargement process is basically a 
line negative. 

These are used to make albumen 
plates in either a vacuum frame or 
a photo-composing machine. If 
deep-etch plates are desired, they 
can be made by regular deep-etch 
procedure. In this method there 
are no color separations or color 
corrections to make. 
proofs of the letterpress engravings 
are used for ink matching and as a 
guide in securing the same color 
values that are in the letterpress 
plates. Type matter usually blows 
up satisfactorily, but if an enlarge- 
ment of three or four times is made, 


Progressive 


it may go fuzzy, in which case, it 
is better to have the type reset and 
it can then be stripped in on the 
negative. 

When examined closely blow-ups 
will always lack the clarity and 
detail of the original engravings. 
This is due to the fact that the 
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dots become larger, the spaces be- 
tween them open up and since there 
aren't as many dots per square inch, 
a coarse screen results. Most blow- 
ups are made from 120 line screen 
engravings, because these are most 
commonly used for magazine re- 
production. In order to determine 
what screen will result, this simple 
formula can be used: 





Area of original in square inches. 
Area of blow-up in square inches. 


Blow-Up Sereen of 2 
Sereen original 





In order to see how that would 
actually work out, let’s take a set 
of 8” x 12” 120 line screen engrav- 
ings and enlarge them to various 
sizes. 

8” x 12” enlarged to 12” x 18”, 
50°, enlargement, 80 screen 
8” x 12” enlarged to 16” x 24”, 
100°) enlargement, 60 screen 
8” x 12” enlarged to 20” x 30”, 
150°; enlargement, 48 screen 
8” x 12” enlarged to 24” x 36” 
200°, enlargement, 40 screen 

Most blow-ups are used in win- 
dows for display and 
usually are not inspected too closely 


purposes 


by the consumer. If they are used 
for interior display, their size 
makes them most effective if they 
are placed so that they are seen 
from a short distance. When an 
80 screen blow-up is viewed from 
a distance of two feet the screen is 
not noticeable and the reproduction 
has good clarity. The following 
table is a guide to screen visibility: 

100 screen not ordinarily visible at 1 ft. 

80 screen not ordinarily visible at 2 ft. 

60 screen not ordinarily visible at 4 ft. 

48 screen not ordinarily visible at 5 ft. 

40 screen not ordinarily visible at 7 ft. 

Blow-ups are not purposely used 
to take business away from any 
other process or to eliminate busi- 
ness that would ordinarily be pro- 
duced first by lithography, but in- 
stead they are an additional means 
to new business that can be pro- 
duced and secured by no other 
method. The art, preparatory and 
mechanical costs of expensive letter- 
press engravings, can be distributed 
over several pieces of material if 
plates are converted to blow-ups 


An important source of 
new business for the litho- 


grapher, particularly now 


with economy and sim- 
plicity the watchwords. 
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for merchandising purposes. Con- 
version cost is at a minimum, and 
this factor coupled with the high 
speed obtained by offset presses 
means economical production of 
long runs. 

A large variety of paper finishes 
can be used, so that special effects 
can be created with the use of 
fancy finished papers. Coated or 
uncoated offset papers may be used 
and at this time it may be more 
important than ever to have coated 
papers that are suitable for fine 
quality lithography. With less 
chlorine available to paper mills, 
uncoated papers will continue to 
lose their whiteness, but coated 
papers will probably not be as 
severely affected for some time. 

One of the best examples of the 
consistent use of blow-ups is that 
afforded by the Saturday Evening 
Post. Every week the Post uses 
blow-ups of the magazine covers at 
point-of-sale to merchandise the 
current issue. The same localities 
get the blow-ups each week and at 
most of these places a permanent 
metal frame is used to hold the 
unmounted posters which are al- 
ways twice the size of the covers. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad uses 
blow-ups regularly in display stands 
at their stations. The copy usually 
is a three-time enlargement of an 
illustration from a magazine ad, 
with new three-color copy stripped 
in above the process portion and 
two-color copy added below. In 
addition part of the process copy 
on the right and left sides is cut 
out in order to make the copy fit 
properly. 

Scott Tissue now uses a blow-up 
which is a 50 per cent enlargement 
with new one-color copy stripped 
in at the top. It is always possible 
to cut out part of the original pro- 
cess area in order to give latest 
information about price. The blow- 
up is then gummed top and bottom 
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TO SATISFY 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


BIRDS EYE FOODS TODAY 


A complete variety of food for every meal 
....in our BIRDS EYE FOODS department 









Courtesy National Process Co. 


so that it can be used as a window 
streamer. 

On the Smart blow-up, which is 
reproduced on page 22, the three- 
color copy was stripped in around 
a 50 per cent blow-up to make a 
newsstand merchandising aid. This 
type of strip-in shows the use of a 
complete set of letterpress plates, 
which in themselves are not changed, 
but to which additional copy was 
added in order to tell a good sales 
story. 


HE Cyrus Clark Company— 
American Home blow-ups are 
a rather good example of a manu- 
facturer’s effort to give dealers co- 
ordinated display material that is 


A full page color 
100%. 
color is added to 


very effective. 
advertisement 
An_ additional 
provide a new grey border and new 
copy, ‘‘As Seen in American Home” 
is stripped in on the black plate. 
The cover plates for the same issue 
of American Home are enlarged 
two and one-half times. The blow- 
magazine size reprints, 


is enlarged 


ups and 
plus mats of the ad, are then sent 
to dealers. 

This usage of display material 
ties up with the recommendations 
resulting from a survey made by 
the Point-of-Purchase Institute. 
Seventy-four per cent of the dealers 
interviewed, expressed a preference 
for large displays. They also sug- 
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gested that displays for windows 
should be accompanied by counter 
display units, so that a duplication 
of the sales message would be 
achieved. At this time it is inter- 
esting to note that a large user of 
mounted display material, Schenley 
Distillers Corporation, has  an- 
nounced a new conservation plan. 
They will /end promotional ma- 
terial to dealers. When the dealer 
wishes to have his display changed 
he sends Schenley a postal reply 
card. The material will then be 
picked up, reconditioned and passed 
on for additional use. Up to this 
time dealers have been cooperative 
and with the board situation what 
it is, this plan might be used by 
other advertisers. 

Still another fine way to use 
blow-ups is to make them into 
mailing broadsides as was done by 
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Graphic Arts Engraving Co. 


the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company. Part of a page ad was 
blown up, with some new copy 
stripped in. Then on the reverse 
side of the poster, copy was printed 
to tell about the Winchester adver- 
tisements in various magazines, 
along with other information about 
how the dealer could make more 
sales on various Winchester prod- 
ucts. Thus the dealer not only re- 
ceived a sales story and a summary 
of advertising plans, but when he 
finished reading the material he 
had an attractive poster for store 
or window use. 

One of the most ambitious mer- 
chandising programs using blow- 
ups, is carried out by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. They use 
24-page blow-up books 25” x 35” 
which are placed on wire display 
racks in retail outlets. By the use 


of these books interested prospects 
can turn the pages and inspect 
numerous room settings and vari- 
ous patterns of linoleum rugs, 
securing an idea of how their own 
rooms will look after they purchase 
Armstrong’s Quaker Rugs. The 
Armstrong salesmen and dealers 
have said that the blow-up books 
are one of their best sales aids. 

Ingenuity and a little effort can 
be combined to make good use of 
letterpress engravings. The large 
Birds-Eye display illustrated has 
been planned so that it would be 
more interesting and effective when 
die-cut. It combines blow-up work 
with straight lithography. On this 
unit there are six separate color 
sheets attached to the background 
display card, one sheet for each 
week of the Lenten Season. An 
instruction sheet for dealers is at- 
tached to the back of each blow-up 
display and carries this message, as 
follows: 

‘Notice that the top sheet adver- 
tises Haddock Fillets, the Birds- 
Eye ‘special’ for the week of Feb- 
ruary 16 to 21. At the end of this 
week, just tear off the top sheet and 
you will have a new display for the 
following week. Remove the top 
sheet at the end of each week and 
let this display help you sell more 
Birds-Eye Seafoods. The last mes- 
sage on the background features 
Birds-Eye Chickens for Easter. Be 
sure to fill in your price each week. 
The products illustrated are the 
same ones that will be advertised in 
national magazines.” 

There are sound merchandising 
reasons for the consistent use of 
blow-ups at point-of-sale. The pri- 
mary motive is point-of-purchase 
advertising and the secondary rea- 
son is the delivery of a general 
market coverage for the message. 
All window display specialists know 
that large graphic, alluring displays 
will stop the passerby, and, in the 
competition of material made avail- 
able to the dealer which it is hoped 
he will use, and which is in turn 
seen by the consumer, blow-ups 
have an added advantage due to 
the power of secondary impression. 
When blow-ups use a tie-up with a 

(Turn to page 45) 
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HIGHLIGHT HALFTONES 


ONSIDERABLE effort has 
C been spent on the halftone 

screen itself as a medium for 
obtaining highlight effects. Many 
special screens were devised which 
were intended to accomplish the 
“highlight effect’’ either indepen- 
dently or in conjunction with a 
standard engraved screen. 

Among the many such screens 
which have been introduced are 
grain screens and odd-ruled screens. 
While all of these screens may not 
have been directed toward the 
achievement of drop-out highlights, 
they were, however, directed toward 
the rendition of better values in 
the highlights and lighter tones. 
Some of the odd rulings consisted 
of screens with a number of lines, 
such as, for instance, a ruling of 
heavy lines parallel to which ran 
a number of finer lines. A deviation 
of this system was embraced in a 
screen in which a number of fine 
lines ran along the diagonals of the 
meshes of the main ruling. The 
Schultze screen introduced in 1902 
differed from the conventional 
ruled-screen in that the two sets 
of rulings were superimposed at an 
angle of 60° instead of the conven- 
tional 90°. 

Other screens have been intro- 
duced containing wavy lines some 
of which were irregular in pattern. 
Many types of grain screens have 
appeared most of which did not 
attract more than passing interest. 
The grain screens are of two types, 
the opaque and the translucent. 
It is quite possible that experimen- 
tation with translucent grain screens 
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The second in a series 
describing the various 
methods now in use for 
improving original copy. 


By HERBERT PASCHEL 


led to the development of the 
variable opacity screens. In addi- 
tion to the above, many systems 
were proposed requiring an expo- 
sure with a special screen in addi- 
tion to an exposure through a 
standard ruled screen. A _ screen 
also appeared in which the rulings 


Fig. 1. 


were transparent and of a color 
complementary to the color of the 
square openings. It was proposed 
that the copy to be used with such 
a screen be specially prepared. 
Shadows and highlights were to be 
neutral in character, whereas all 
tone areas were to be of a color 


Schematic illustration showing the con- 


struction and function of the chromatic screen. 
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Fig. 2. 
engraved screens. 











Comparison of highlight effect between chromatic and 
Illustration ‘‘A’’ shows the excellent highlight 


rendition without loss of detail or tone value possible with the 
chromatic screen. Section ‘‘B’’ made by means of a standard en- 
graved screen shows a loss of detail as well as tone value. Both sec- 
tions represent the same area of a fluorographically prepared copy. 


complementary to the transparent 
screen rulings. The neutral ele- 
ments of the copy (highlights and 
shadows) were able to penetrate 
both the ruled and open areas of 
the screen. The tone areas, on the 
other hand, were retarded by the 
rulings, and thus created halftone 
images. In this manner the result- 
ing negative was a combination 
line and halftone with a drop-out 
highlight. 

Because most of these screens 
and systems proved too critical for 
practical consideration, the great 
majority of them did not become 


popular. Within recent months, 
however, two new screens have 
been introduced which promise 


among other features to possess 
the ability to produce satisfactory 
highlight effects. The first of these 
is the ‘‘chromatic’’ screen which 
is intended to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the ‘“fluorographic’’ pro- 
cess. The fluorographic process 
was described in detail in the first 
of this series of articles on high- 
light halftones (Mopern_  Lirn- 
OGRAPHY, March 1942, pp. 33 
to 35 and 59). The chromatic 
screen (Fig. 1) differs from the 
conventional screen in that its 
rulings, or mesh, are made of dark 
red material that is completely 
transparent to ultra-violet light. 
The screen openings or squares are 
entirely clear. The screen func- 
tions as follows: although the red 
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colored rulings are transparent they 
opaque to white 
conjunction 


are effectively 
light when used in 
with colorblind (blue sensitive) and 
orthochromatic films and _ plates. 
Under the influence of white light 
the chromatic screen reacts simi- 
larly to that of the standard en- 
graved screen. When only ultra- 
violet light is reflected by the copy, 
the transparent rulings and the 
clear screen openings transmit that 
light equally. Under the influence 
of ultraviolet light there is no 
screen action and the result on the 
negative is the same as if no screen 
had been employed. Thus, by 
means of an exposure to white light 
and another to ultraviolet, two 
effects are obtained on the sensitive 
material. The exposure to white 
light would produce a_ halftone 
image while the ultraviolet expo- 
sure would create a line image. 
The chromatic however, 
will function best if the copy has 
been prepared by the fluorographic 
process. 
Fluorographically-prepared copy 
is copy in which the coloring matter, 
i. e., the pigments, have been dis- 
solved in a solvent which has the 
property to absorb ultraviolet radia- 
tion. The highlights of such copy 
do not contain any of the flurores- 
cent solvent. When illuminated by 
white light, the copy reflects it in 
the same proportion as its visual 
appearance would suggest. There 


screen, 





is, however, an absorption of ultra- 
violet light due to the fluorescence 
of the solvent. If a filter is used 
over the lens which excludes all 
but the ultraviolet rays, there 
would be no effect on the negative 
corresponding to those areas in the 
copy which have been treated with 
the fluorographic solvent. 


HE following is a brief descrip- 

tion of the combined action 
of the chromatic screen and the 
fluorographic process: because of 
the nature of the copy, the light 
reflected therefrom has been de- 
prived of its ultraviolet content. 
The background, however, reflects 
both the visible light and the in- 
visible ultraviolet rays. Since the 
screen ruling excludes all white 
light the screen action is the same 
as with opaque rulings. On the 
other hand, the background of the 
copy to which no fluorographic sol- 
vent has been applied, continues 
to reflect both ultraviolet and visi- 
ble light into the camera. The 
screen rulings, being transparent 
to ultraviolet light, permit these 
invisible rays to pass through the 
rulings, and thus record upon the 
negative, free from screen pattern. 
To further clarify this action one 
must understand the total action of 
both the light reflected from the 
copy and the absorbing and trans- 
mitting qualities of the screen. 

The usual light source in process 
photography is, of course, the arc 
lamp. In addition to its visible 
radiation an arc lamp is also rich 
in ultraviolet light. Thus, the arc 
lamp illuminates the copy with a 
well-balanced white light, plus the 
invisible rays. The components of 
the copy which have been treated 
with fluorographic solvent absorb 
all of the ultraviolet and reflect the 
white light to the camera. The 
screen rulings, in turn, absorb this 
white light while the screen open- 
ings break up the white light in 
passing through, so that a screen 
pattern is formed. The areas of the 
copy not treated with the ultra- 
violet absorbing solvent, reflect 
both visible and invisible light to 
the lens. When projected by the 
lens to the screen, the entire volume 
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A 
Fig. 3. 


B 


Line reproduction with chromatic and engraved screens. 


The result from the chromatic screen, ‘‘A,’’ retains its form, whereas 
the engraved screen ‘‘B’’ breaks up the lines and destroys definition. 


of light passes through the screen 
openings. While the screen rulings 
absorb the white light they do per- 
mit the ultraviolet rays to pass and 
act upon the sensitive material. 
There is, consequently, a consider- 
ably weaker screen action wherever 
white and ultraviolet light, in com- 
bination, is reflected from the copy. 
White areas in the copy will have 
an almost equal action on the film, 
through both the screen rulings and 
screen openings, resulting in drop- 
out highlights. There will also be 
less distortion of line and type 
matter. 

Since present activity and research 


Fig. 4. 


concerning the chromatic screen 
has been in conjunction only with 
the fluorographic process, there is 
little information available regard- 
ing its use with other types of copy. 
The writer, however, on the basis 
of theoretical reasoning, can see no 
reason why highlight effects can 
not be obtained from ordinary copy 
if a highlight exposure is made by 
means of an_ ultraviolet trans- 
mitting filter. This highlight ex- 
posure would, of course, be in addi- 
tion to the conventional halftone 
treatment. Although the results 
would probably not be as concise 
and controllable as with fluoro- 


Magnified section of Kodagraph Contact Screen, show- 


ing dot pattern. The dots vary in opacity. Maximum opacity 
is at the core with a shading off toward the outer diameter. The 
orange color of the dots is for the purpose of contrast control. 
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graphically prepared copy, there 
would undoubtedly be considerable 
improvement in the highlight rendi- 
tion as compared with results now 
obtained with the opaque screens. 

With the view toward overcom- 
ing some of the disadvantages of 
the engraved screen, the Kodak 
Research Laboratories have de- 
veloped a screen for the production 
of screened positives by contact. 
The screen, (Fig. 4) on a safety film 
base, consists of vignetted dots 
(varying in opacity from core to 
edge) which are dark orange in 
color. The purpose of the color is 
to afford a certain degree of control 
in the contrast of the resulting 
positive. This is accomplished by 
means of appropriate 
through filters when making the 
positive. The process may _ be 
briefly defined as follows: the copy 
is photographed on a special con- 
tinuous tone negative material. 
After exposure, the negative ma- 
terial passes through a number of 
chemical manipulations. The pur- 
pose of this special treatment is to 
produce, not a neutral gray silver 
image, but rather a magenta dye 
image. The dye image is formed 
together with a weak silver image. 
After the negative is fixed, the 
silver image is removed by further 
chemical treatment leaving an op- 
tically clear magenta image. Half- 
tone positives may be made from 
this continuous tone magenta nega- 
tive by making a sandwich con- 
sisting of the vignetted screen 
placed between the negative and a 
sheet of Kodalith Ortho film. Ex- 
posure is made by means of a 
Kodagraph Printing Lamp over 
which are placed either of the two 
recommended filters. The filters 
provided are the controlling factors 
over the degree of contrast ob- 
tained in the screen positive. By 
using the yellow filter a high degree 
of cantrast is obtained, whereas the 
rose filter imparts a low contrast 
to the resulting positive. By giving 
partial through each 
filter, intermediate degrees of con- 
trast are obtainable. The exposed 
film is then developed in the 
recommended developer. Should it 

(Turn to page 45) 
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exposures 
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HERE was a man in our 

town with a wart on the end 

of his nose. Not a lovely 
sight. But this fellow didn’t com- 
plain. He found that 24 hours 
before, he could tell it was going 
to rain because his wart ached. 
The farmers liked to know when 
it was going to rain. They paid 
him to know. So he didn’t get rid 
of the wart. He made a good thing 
out of it. Finally they made him 
weather man for the entire county. 
He was retired on a nice pension a 
few years ago. 

Sure, the market for lithography 
has suffered. Not a lovely sight. 
What's to do about it? Weep? 
There is more than one way of 
drowning a cat, you know. Just 
because some of the old markets 
for lithography have disappeared 
is no saying new haven't 
come up to replace them, or that 
other ones can't be created in their 
matter of ap- 


ones 


stead. It's all a 
proach. 

Like the panhandler who walked 
up to the swell on Park Avenue. 
“Say, mister, have you got a penny 
you can spare?” he asked. 

The swell was amazed. ‘What 
in the world do you want with a 
penny?” 

“Well, it’s this way, mister—I 
haven't eaten for three days and | 
want to weigh myself.” 

If he didn’t get a handout, at 


* Based on an interview with Herbert Kaufman, 
advertising manager, Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
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ANY LITHOGRAPHY TODAY? 


...and tomorrow, too. Look 


out it don’t bite you! 


By Jack Doyle’ 


least credit him with a different 
approach. 

Automobiles are no longer being 
manufactured, and tires, trucks, 
refrigerators, ironers, washing ma- 
chines, radios, laundry equipment, 
plumbing fixtures, aluminum ware, 
stainless steel, metal furniture, 
jewelry, silk goods—to name only 
a handful—have all gone by the 
board. And they all were good 
markets for lithography. 

Do you realize what that means 
to lithography in the form of lost 
business? Sure you do. It means 
no more deluxe brochures in four 
colors sales-promoting the automo- 
bile; it means no more catalogs 
listing accessories and other gad- 
gets; it means a lot less posters, 
decals, window displays, inserts, 
packages, package wraps, calen- 
dars, blow-ups, booklets—oh; why, 
go into details? It means a whole 
lot less of everything we have been 
accustomed to lithograph. 

But look—if a lot of the markets 
we used to know have collapsed, 
temporarily, there are a lot more 
growing up to take their place. The 
government, for instance. They're 
big users of lithography now. And 
the Government Printing Office 
can't nearly begin to take care of 


all the government needs for print- 
ing and lithography. You've read 
about the huge job which the GPO 
recently undertook in the printing 
of sugar rationing cards. Well, 
that is only one example of many 
more to follow. Do you have a 
catalog of all the government 
agencies, some old and some newly 
created? You should have. Every 
one is a potential customer. Get a 
copy. It’s only 75c. The official 
title is given in the column ‘Tale 
Ends” on the very last page of this 
issue of this magazine. Are you 
on file with the GPO as a lithog- 
rapher who is ready and set up to 
handle war contracts? You should 
be. Turn to the column “War and 
Lithography”’ in this issue and find 
out what-you have to do to go after 
some of the war lithography busi- 
ness. 

We were reading just the other 
day about the sums of money 
which Great Britain has spent on 
printing and advertising since the 
war started two years ago—about 
three million British pounds. This 
was split among some _ twenty 
governmental agencies, all using 
posters and displays. If Great 
Britain has spent that much it is 
certainly being conservative to say 
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that we will spend twice that in the 
coming year alone. We _ under- 
stand that a new promotion pro- 
gram is now being developed for 
war bonds and stamps to mark the 
changeover from defense bonds 
and stamps. Are you in on it? The 
coming year will also see intensified 
recruiting campaigns on the part of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
War Industries. Are you in? 

Suppose that automobile manu- 
facturers and a host of others are 
in the business of producing war 
orders. They’re still in business, 
nonetheless, and they are going to 
need lithography for forms, rec- 
ords, stationery, requisitions, in- 
struction manuals, operation man- 
uals. What’s more, practically all 
will continue long range promotion 
to their old customers and to their 
own personnel. Two outstanding 
examples of industries converted to 
war production who are continuing 
promotion to old friends are Alu- 
minum Company of America, and 
International Business Machines. 
We could name many more. And 
so could you. The point is, don’t 
forget ‘em. They want your help 
and you need their business. 


ND don’t forget the number of 
industries who are serving the 
converted industries as suppliers. 
They need the help of lithographed 
promotion. Many of these latter, 
in trying to serve both the war 
industries and civilian needs are in 
a tough spot. They can’t continue 
on a quasi-war basis without cut- 
ting down on deliveries in part to 
old clients. Therefore, they must 
explain their position and they 
must preach conservation. They 
must keep their regular customers 
informed of impending shortages, 
they must maintain good will, they 
must urge substitutions, they must 
ward off false rumors, price scares. 
They must keep up the old ties, 
somehow. Lithography in all its 
many forms can help. 

On this page there is reprinted 
the wartime advertising code re- 
cently published by the Advertising 
Federation of America. Read it over 
and study it. Find out how lithog- 
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20. 
21. 
22. 


. Discourage 


. Explain elimination 


. Inform 


. Explain 


ADVERTISING’S WARTIME TASK 


HE Advertising Federation of America last month announced 
a thirty-nine point code for the guidance of all wartime adver- 
tising. The code names the tasks advertising faces in order to carry 
on production for civilian and war use, and to help finance the war 
effort. The Advertising Federation of America is urging all users, 
creators and sellers of advertising to do their part in implementing 
the points named in the code. 
“To accomplish its wartime tasks,’’ the Federation declared, 
‘the character of much advertising must be changed. Themes and 
objectives must be shifted to fit new tasks. Much advertising already 
has been adapted to the novel needs of war and more will follow.” 
Following are the specific tasks for wartime advertising as listed 


by the Federation: 


Continue all normal distribution 
functions that do not impede war 
effort. 


. Maintain channels and trade con- 


tacts for further needs of industry 


. Preserve customer good-will. 
. Keep brand names alive. 
. Prepare to build markets for post- 


war output of enlarged capacities. 


. Keep enterprises alive and capable 


of resuming full employment. 


. Preserve desire for eventual higher 


living standards. 
lowering of present 
living standards beyond necessary 


restrictions of war. 


. Help maintain freedom of press, 


radio and other information fa- 


cilities. 


. Guide buying of customers with 


newly increased purchasing power. 


. Stimulate use of products that can 


be supplied in plenty. 


. Educate consumers on conserva- 


tion, care and repair of articles in 


use. 


. Help to spread out seasonal de- 


mand, reducing peaks in transpor- 
tation requirements. 


. Discourage hoarding of commod- 


ities. 
of frills in 


merchandise and service. 


. Explain substitution of materials. 


public on reasons for 


product scarcities and delays. 


. Deny false rumors of scarcity and 


rising prices. 
industry’s part in war 
effort. 

Foster national unity. 

Promote intelligent patriotism. 
Glorify service with our fighting 


forces. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


Arouse enthusiasm of workers for 
production achievement. 

Educate public on nutrition and 
other health matters. 

Cooperate in campaigns for avoid- 
ing waste and collecting salvage. 
Help sell government bonds and 
stamps. 

Assist in financial campaigns of 
voluntary service organizations. 
Help in organization and conduct 
of home defense. 

Assist in recruiting of specialists 
for armed forces. 

Aid in promoting re-allocation of 
skilled labor in war industries. 
Avoid advertising devices 
draw upon critical materials. 
Avoid disclosing information use- 
ful to the enemy. 

Avoid giving unsupported infor- 
mation or misleading impressions 
about the state of the nation or the 
progress of the war. 

Avoid mere boasting of adver- 
tiser’s patriotic service or technical 
conveying 


that 


achievement without 
helpful information. 
Avoid panic advertising based on 
threats of higher prices and scar- 
cities. 

Avoid waste in advertising. 
Continue efforts to make mer- 
chandise advertising as helpfully 
informing as possible. 

Ajd and encourage the movement 
for education of consumers toward 
more efficient buying for satisfac- 
tion of needs. 

At all times, do everything possible 
to help preserve our American 
system of free competitive enter- 


prise. 
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raphy can help implement the pro- 
visions of that code. Also, else- 
where in this issue are twenty-one 
points which Mopern_ Lirxoc- 
RAPHY has drawn up for the guid- 
ance of the lithographic equipment 
and supply manufacturer in his 
advertising. Wont hurt to study 
that either. The fellow that sup- 
plies you needs help with his ad- 
vertising and lithography require- 
ments. 

There’s the manufacturer who in 
the interests of conservation is re- 
using strategic materials. Those 
who re-use steel drums, tin con- 
tainers, bottles, scrap paper, metals, 
etc., are in the market for direct 
mail, posters and booklets advising 
of the conservation program they 
have adopted. They depend on 
the consumer's cooperation for 
complete success for their pro- 
grams. How to reach the con- 
sumer? You know the answer. 
Lithography. 

House organs. We were talking 
with Bob Newcomb, who runs the 
House Magazine Institute in New 
York, the other day. More and 
more companies are turning to the 
house organ as they did in the good 
old days before '33. It’s the biggest 
aid they know of towards company 
morale, toward explaining short- 
ages to dealers and preserving that 
hard-earned dealer good will. Bob 
Newcomb had an article in a recent 
issue of the American Printer de- 
scribing the new upward trend in 
use of house organs. You should 
read it. What's more Newcomb 
says that you can count on the 
fingers of one hand the number of 
house organs that are being turned 
out by offset. Why? Simply be- 
cause the lithographer hasn't gone 
after the business. No need to 
mention how offset can serve the 
pictorial house magazine. But this 
business won't come walking in the 
front door. 

Then there is the almost re- 
volutionary shift in centers of 


trade, new markets growing up 
where none existed before. Old 
markets on the way down. Here is 
a march of business which should 
be followed. One phase of market- 
ing activity which should be active 
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because of the aforementioned is 
market research, printed surveys 
and questionnaires to determine 
facts and discover problems of cus- 
tomers which are saleable today. A 
survey made by Daniel Starch and 
staff indicates that two out of five 


families with added income will 
put the additional money into 
savings, securities and insurance; 
that one-third will invest in homes, 
make repairs, buy real estate or 
home furnishings. A better stand- 
ard of living, travel, vacation, 
luxury and amusements were men- 
tioned by only 11% of the families. 

Industrial Marketing, February, 
1942, indicates that a nationwide 
survey on the subject, recently 
made by Market Research Cor- 
poration of America, revealed that 
manufacturers keenly aware of 
these problems are attacking prod- 
uct development from two angles: 
production, and consumption. On 
the one hand, they are conducting 
technical research to design the 
best possible products in respect 
to materials, laboratory perform- 
ance, manufacturing requisites, 
etc. On the other hand, they are 
conducting market research to de- 
sign products of widest acceptance 
and best performance under actual 
use conditions. 

There are, then, other things to 
sell beside merchandise; one can 
sell service or aid to customers; 
prestige or maintenance of prestige 
is a valuable theme; post war de- 
velopment work in products or 
packages have a place in today’s 
marketing picture; and long range 
planning includes building up of 
relationships not only with cus- 
tomers but with personnel and 
labor. 

Nutrition has always played an 
important part in food marketing, 
but today we see an all-out effort, 
with government support concen- 
trated on ‘‘Vitamins for Victory.” 
Almost without exception large 
food companies maintain consumer 
departments to educate the public 
about food values. Here is an 
excellent field for lithography. One 
of the most recent developments in 
the food industry is dehydrated 
foods. Soups, vegetables and other 





vital articles are today being pro- 
cessed in this new form of con- 
centrated food. Another good mar- 
ket. 


OME other war babies are 

flashlights, the old kerosene 
lamp (air raid precautions), whistles, 
canned goods, first aid material, 
black-out necessities—shades, cur- 
tains, shatterproof black-out sub- 
stance, etc. One of the most 
interesting tie-ups is the first aid 
manual issued by an antiseptic 
manufacturer, who capitalized on 
public interest to build good will 
for the immediate future. A west- 
ern outfit has brought out a new 
booklet on Air Raid Shelters. A 
Providence Company has_ been 
formed to promote a_ patented 
bomb shelter to retail at $400. Air 
freight is being talked about. Two 
lines are seriously considering the 
possibility of air express. 

A clever tie-up with the war is 
that of Seagram-Distillers Cor- 
poration, who recently instituted a 
poster campaign cautioning people 
against loose talk that might give 
information to the enemy. The 
demand was so overwhelming, they 
had to reprint. The posters carry 
no advertising. They are purely 
and simply an institutional cam- 
paign, but they caught on with a 
big success. Richfield Oil Corpora- 
tion of New York is issuing a 
thirty-six page booklet through 
dealers on how to spot war planes, 
titled ‘‘How to Identify War 
Planes—Friend or Enemy.” Iden- 
tification is done through silhou- 
ettes or outlines with character- 
istics of ninety planes, both Axis 
and Allies, being pointed out. 

Then there are the industries 
which because of foreign competi- 
tion were never a large factor in 
our economic set-up, the wine and 
cheese industries to mention only 
two. Restrictions and difficulties 
encountered in importing have 
practically killed the market for 
established foreign brands and now 
we are turning to domestic prod- 
ucts. This offers the lithographer 
innumerable opportunities for la- 
bels, packages, containers, displays 

(Turn to page 45) 
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MAKING KODACHROMES 


and color separation negatives 


EFORE continuing with this 
article, a sequel to ‘‘Making 
Kodachromes’’ which ap- 

the September, 1941, 

LITHOGRAPHY, 


peared in 
issue of MopeERN 
it may be well to summarize briefly 
the main points of that discussion. 

First of all, it was pointed out 
that color reproduction of Koda- 
chrome Film depends on the color 
of the light which illuminates the 
subject. The color of daylight 
differs widely from that of tungsten 
or mazda lamps. It is, therefore, 
necessary to make some compensa- 
tion if the color of light differs from 
that for which the film was in- 
tended. Such compensation can be 
made in part with filters, but this 
is more easily accomplished if 
Kodachrome Film is selected which 
is best suited for the type of light- 
ing to be used. 

There are at present two types of 
Kodachrome Film, one for day- 
light or ‘‘Regular,’”’ and one for 
artificial light or Photoflood Lamps, 
“Type A."’ These may be used 
in 16mm. and 8mm. movie cameras 
and still cameras taking 35mm. 
film, or in Bantam Kodaks with 
fast lenses. 

Kodachrome Professional Film 
is supplied as sheet film in two 
types, “Daylight Type” and ‘‘Type 
B.”" The former is color balanced 
for use in average sunlight, the 
latter for tungsten lamps at a 
temperature of 3200° Kelvin. * 

Mazda Lamps which burn at this 
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Covering color of light, filters, 
types of Kodachrome Film, various 


methods of making separation 


negatives and suggestions for 


masking and retouching. 


By I. H. Sayre 


color temperature are supplied for 
use with ‘““Type B’’ Kodachrome 
Professional Film. This tempera- 
ture may vary, however, without 
the use of some voltage control 
system. 

For Kodachrome Regular and 
Type A Film, three filters are com- 
monly used. They are (1) Wratten 
No. 1, the haze filter; (2) Wratten 
No. 85, the Type A Kodachrome 
Filter for daylight; and (3) Wratten 
No. 80, a bluish filter used on the 
lens of the camera to cut down 
some of the yellow and orange light 
given off by Photoflood Lamps. 

For Kodachrome Professional 
Film, the Wratten Filter No. 1, a 
colorless filter which absorbs ultra- 
violet rays, is used for very distant 
scenes which show bluish haze, for 
cloudy days, and for some snow 
and water scenes. This filter pre- 
vents excessive bluishness in the 
picture. No increase in exposure is 
necessary with this filter. 

The Wratten Filter No. 2A is 
nearly colorless and absorbs ultra- 
violet and violet rays. This filter 


is used for a warmer effect than 

can be obtained with the No. 1 

haze filter. It reduces bluishness in 

very distant scenes, mountain 
views, etc., when used with Day- 
light Type Film. 

The Wratten Filter No. 85B is 
orange and must be used in day- 
light with Type B Film. 

To make Kodachrome pictures 
in daylight, these points are im- 
portant: 

1. Accuracy in exposure. 

2. Arrangement for proper lighting 
contrast. 

3. Consideration of variation in 
subject color as influenced by 
light conditions and surround- 
ings. 

Consideration of color harmony. 
5. Proper use of exposure meters. 

For further information on the 
use of exposure meters, see East- 
man booklet entitled ‘‘Koda- 


*-Color quality is measured in terms of ‘‘color 


temperature,’ the light becoming whiter as it 
increases its heat. A scientist by the name of 
Kelvin devised this system for designating the 
color of light and the units of measurement are, 
therefore, called Kelvin units. “‘White hot" has 
a greater temperature than “‘red hot,"’ therefore, 
would be higher in Kelvin units. 
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chrome,"’ a data book on photog- 
raphy in color. 


Separation Negatives from 
Kodachromes. 


N general, the methods of mak- 

ing color separation negatives 
fall into three 
follows: 

1. The use of a transparency holder 
in the position occupied by the 
copy board in front of the pro- 
cess camera with a light tunnel 
enclosing the Kodachrome and 
the lens 

2. The use of a miniature projector 
such as the Kodak Miniature 
Enlarger, with tri-color filters, 
or an Eastman Kodaslide Pro- 
jector. 

3. The use of Kodachrome separa- 
tors, such as the Curtis Sep- 


classifications as 


arator. 

The source of light must be soft 
and diffused. This can be accom- 
plished by placing a ground glass 
or matte surface acetate over the 
light source. The light tempera- 
ture should be 3200° K. 

The first method requires a short 
focal length lens. The Koda- 
chrome is placed in a transparency 
holder and illuminated from the 
rear. For this purpose a white 
flame arc lamp may be used if it is 
not placed too close to the subject, 
and if an opal glass or other 
diffuser is used to soften the light 
and prevent the Kodachrome from 
becoming heated. Two arcs may 
be used also if they are focused 
on a reflecting surface, such as a 
piece of white paper, so that the 
light is reflected from the surface 
through the transparency. The 
space between the transparency 
holder and the should be 
hooded or tunneled to prevent stray 
light from entering the lens. For this 
technique, the lens should be of 
short focal length since most Koda- 
chromes are and must be 
enlarged at least four times. The 
lens must also be color corrected. 

The chief objection to this form 
of separation is the necessity for a 
short focal length lens, and the 
danger of lens flare from the pro- 
Second, and 


lens 


small 


jected illumination. 
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most important, is that contrast is 
increased in this way since the very 
deep shadows sometimes seen in a 
Kodachrome are not easily pene- 
trated by light. Such light as does 
get through is so greatly diffused 
in transit as to be relatively in- 
effective on the emulsion, with the 
result that there is loss of detail 
in the shadows. In attempting to 
get enough exposure to capture 
some shadow detail, the highlights 
become overexposed. 

The use of special Kodachrome 
separators which provide for sep- 
arations made with the Koda- 
chrome in direct contact with the 
emulsion, is preferred by the writer, 
inasmuch as full benefit is received 
from the smallest ray of light which 
penetrates the shadows. The sep- 
aration negatives are sharper and 
contain more detail. If the en- 
largement is such that a separation 
negative made in such a manner 
would suffer in projection to a 
screened positive, the Miniature 
Enlarger or Miniature Projector 
is to be preferred for the first con- 
tinuous tone enlargement, the final 
enlargement to progress from the 
continuous tone negatives. 

If no separator is available, 
Kodachromes and negatives may 
be placed in a contact frame and 
then set in the position of the 
ground glass in the dark room 
camera. A piece of matte surface 
acetate is next inserted in the flash 
opening of the lens together with a 
filter and a soft light (of 3200° K.) 
projected through the lens for 
exposures. 

For best results in reproducing 
Kodachromes, the contrast range 
of the Kodachrome itself should 
not be too extreme. A fine grain 
panchromatic film or plate should 
be used with a fine grain developer. 
Some films such as Eastman Tri X 
Panchromatic film are very suit- 
able for continuous tone separa- 
tions, particularly contact separa- 
tions. A surprisingly simple but 
effective formula is 1 ounce of 
Elon to 14 ounces of Sodium Sul- 
phite dissolved in a gallon of water. 
With this developer the most deli- 
cate highlight detail may be pre- 
served. For higher contrast, DK 50 








is still the good old standby. The 
silver emulsion should be of the 
finest grain possible, especially if 
very great enlargements are to be 
made. 


EFORE beginning the separa- 

tion exposures, it is wise to es- 
tablish the filter factor for the kind 
of film or plates to be used in mak- 
ing the continuous tone negatives. 
Two transparent grey scales may 
be put together, one overlapping 
the other for increased density, and 
exposed without a filter, then de- 
veloped to a point where a com- 
plete tonal range is obtained with a 
gamma of 1 to 1.2, or from not less 
than .3 in the shadows, to not more 
than 1.6 in the highlights.* A con- 
trast range of .5 to 1.5 is preferred 
by many for transmitting the light 
for halftones. 

The time of exposure for making 
the grey scales without the filter 
is noted and this taken for a factor. 
Next the filter for the blue printer 
is inserted and the factor multi- 
plied by such time as is recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the 
sensitized goods, developed until a 
scale matching the first scale made 
without the filter is obtained. The 
fallacy of calculating exposures 
from negatives made with the 
smallest factor is that a slight error 
may not be detected in the results 
of the first exposure, but with the 
increase in exposure time necessary 
to the red and yellow printers, this 
error is multiplied. 

With Kodachrome, a slight de- 
parture from the standard tri-color 
filters A, B, and C;, to a set with 
narrower transmission bands is to 
be desired. They are usually the 
F(29) for the “‘blue’”’ printer, N(61) 
for the red printer, and C, (49) for 
the yellow. A combination of No. 
34 and 47 is often used for the 
yellow printer while a K; or G 
filter is used for black. Sometimes 
a combination of split exposures on 
the F,N, and C, is used for black 
and again an 88A with an Infra 


*-If a densitometer is not available, the author 
suggests that the operator take a perfect scale 
to some optical shop where a densitometer 
reading can be checked against the tones of the 
scale and this used as a model for comparison. 
This is a haphazard procedure, involving some 
guess work, but it is better than nothing as a 
guide. 
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Red plate may find useful service. 

It should be remembered that 
the effect of using sharp cut filters 
is to prevent other colors than the 
color of the filter itself from affect- 
ing the negative. If we carry the 
use of heavy filters too far, the sep- 
aration will be too sharp cut and 
the final picture will be decidedly 
heavy and grayed. In this instance 
a wider band of colors should be 
permitted to pass through to each 
separation negative. A negative 
submitted to such an exposure will 
show greater development and thus 
hold back the inks which are hav- 
ing the effect of graying the colors 
in the final print. A positive mask 
is supposed to have the same effect, 
but it is not a substitute for well 
chosen filters inasmuch as masking 
sometimes tends to flatten a nega- 
tive and cause a loss of definition. 

Split exposures on the red and 
yellow printers may often be useful 
where it is necessary to capture 
detail in heavy shadows. This is 
usually accomplished by giving an 
additional exposure with the red or 
F filter, following the green or N 
filter. Not over 20% of the total 
exposure allowed for the N filter 
is given with the F filter. Likewise 
after using a C4, a supplementary 
exposure with a K; or G will get 
results. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 
handwork necessary to retouch 
negatives can be eliminated if the 
photographer will study the con- 
trast needed to vignette certain 
light tones or to preserve shadow 
detail. 

Judgment born of experience is 
the only teacher in these matters. 
Just as a great deal has been said 
for and against masking of separa- 
tion negatives with thin positives, 
in actual practice no fast rules may 
be set for good work in the camera 
room. Wisdom will save time and 
inaccuracies in the _ re- 
Masking is 


prevent 
touching department. 
not a cure-all in negative correc- 
tion, and in fact there are many 
instances where injudicious mask- 
ing has been harmful to final re- 
sults. But much can be gained by 
using a mask where large areas need 
intensification or where the detail 
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is so intricate that hand work be- 
comes clumsy. A thin positive 
mask is quickly made, and if an 
error in correction is made on the 
mask, a new mask can be easily 
supplied to replace it, whereas mis- 
judgment in staining and etching 
on the original negative incurs a 
much rhore serious loss of time. In 
learning to stain and etch masks 
instead of the original separations, 
time can be saved if further altera- 
tions are desired after proving. 
Aside from masking the red and 
yellow continuous tone negatives 
with a thin positive (the density of 
which should not exceed 50% of 
the negative) contact negative 
masks may also be used to good 
advantage on the original Koda- 


chrome during the separation ex- 

posures. Contact masks are usually 

made from a different set of filters 

however. The Gevaert method 

suggests the following: 

For the blue printing 
negative............No. 44 or 44A 

For the red printing 
negative............No. 33 

For the yellow negative. No. 12, 15G or 16 


These negatives are thin but 
serve to lower proportionately the 
contrast in a transparency without 
changing the relationship between 
tones. With these negative masks 
registered to the original Koda- 
chrome transparency, the usual set 
of standard tri-color filters are used 
and factors remain proportionately 
the same. 





Draft Cost of Living Wage 
Adjustment Plan in New York 


S a result of the recent increase 
in the cost of living, a ‘‘Cost 
of Living Wage Adjustment Plan”’ 
for lithographers in the jurisdiction 
of Local No. 1, Amalgamated Lith- 
ographers of America—roughly, 
Greater New York—was drafted in 
New York last month. News- 
worthy are its provisions which 
provide for an adjustment in wage 
rates for each five point change in 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Monthly Index of Cost of Living in 
New York City, after the aforesaid 
Cost of Living Index reaches 110; 
the provision that such wage ad- 
justments shall not become a per- 
manent part of Local No. 1’s basic 
wage scale, but shall be subject to 
decreases whenever similar de- 
creases occur in the Cost of Living 
Index; and the further provision 
that whenever the Cost of Living 
Index advances to 125 both parties 
to the Plan agree to hold a con- 
ference to determine whether or 
not it should be extended. 
Details of the ‘“‘Cost of Living 


Wage Adjustment Plan”’ for lithog- 
raphers in the jurisdiction of Local 
No. 1, Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, follow: 

I. When the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Monthly Index of 
Cost of Living in New York City 
reaches 110, the following plan will 
automatically become effective: 

(a) For each 5 point change in said cost 
of living index there shall be made a 
corresponding 2!5‘, adjustment 
in wage rates based upon the 
agreed-upon Basic Minimum Wage 
Scale for Local No. 1, New York, 
of Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, effective not more than 
30 days after the official publica- 
tion of the index; provided, that, 
for an apprentice, as he progresses 
toward his journeymanship, the 
percentage adjustments called for 
hereunder shall apply to his cur- 
rent scale rate. 

(b) Such adjustments shall not be- 
come a permanent part of the 
Basic Wage Scale but shall be 
recognized as a Cost of Living 
Wage Adjustment. Whatever in- 
creases are made under this pro- 
posed plan by reason of similar 


(Turn to page 47) 
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HAT’S wrong with our 
war posters? 
Hitler 


Gone sissy? Is 
right about our being soft? 

If the current batch of war pos- 
ters, with the exception of a very 
few, are any indication, and the 
pyschologists say they are, then we 
don't realize yet what this war is 
all about. That seems to be the 
consensus of more than one critic, 
as shown by articles in art trade 
magazines and other publications 
recently. 

Matlack Price, vice-president of 
the National Committee of Pa- 
triotic Societies, and authority in 
the poster field, writing in the cur- 
rent issue of the American Artist, 
has this to say: “It would seem, 
looking at present war poster 
activity in the perspective of the 
first World War and its posters, 
that many well as 
government publicists, are in dan- 
ger of thinking that ‘his war is 
different.” 

“You will hear,”’ continues Mr. 
Price, ‘‘that the posters of World 
War I are ‘dated,’ that some of 
them are almost quaint . . . but are 
Fear, Hatred of Brute Force, 
Courage, Patriotism, Pride, Anger, 
Love of Humanity—are these dated ? 
Aren't many of the current war 
posters conceived more as visual 
exhibitions of art or technique than 
as vital messages in a world crisis? 
Is this the time to show how clever 
one is as a designer, or how 
smoothly airbrush tones can create 
a slick sample of stylized art 
work?” 

And, he adds, “At the present 
time we ought not to feel that we 
can afford any posters that are 


artists, as 
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total failures—or even partial 
failures.” 

But it is Manny Farber, a New 
York artist, writing in a recent 
issue of The New Republic, who 
really goes to town on the subject 
of war posters. 

The current war poster, says 
Mr. Farber, “plays hide-and-seek 
with art and our times. I don’t 
think the lack of esthetics is any- 
thing to carp about at this stage, 





“Heute gehdrt uns Deutschland 
Today, Germany is Ours; 
Morgen die ganze Welt!” 

Tomorrow, the Whole World 





War Posters Sissy? 


but I do think they ought to men- 
tion the war above a whisper. 
“There seems to be some con- 
fusion in the minds of people who 
make war posters,’’ Mr. Farber 
goes on to say, ‘as to the function 
of art in war. They are still re- 
fusing to make use of the enormous 
psychological and emotional poten- 
tialities of pictorial expression as a 
way of bringing home to the 
average citizen the purpose and 






OH, YEAH 7 
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meaning of this war. We are fight- 
ing fascism, but you couldn't tell it 
from our poster art. ‘Keep "Em 
Rolling,’ ‘You Buy 'Em,’ smiling 
aviators with airplanes all around 
them—for what? At that point 
they leave you to make your own 
guesses.”’ 

Mr. Farber says that, in his 
opinion, there has been only one 
poster produced that had anything 
to do ‘‘with the specific thing we 
are fighting.’’ This,’’ he says, “‘is 
the ‘Oh, Yeah?’ poster put out by 
the War Department. It shows 
Nazi soldiers singing the Hitler 
Youth song, with the verse above 
the drawing: ‘Today Germany is 
ours; Tomorrow, the whole world.’ 
And on the bottom the bold-faced 
‘Oh, Yeah?’ It’s not much so far 
as art goes, but it has real and im- 
portant meaning for the people. 
The official I talked to about it 
seemed a little scared by its frank- 
ness. I got the impression it 
wouldn't be circulated widely. We 
mustn’t become too rough.” 

Comparing the posters of the 
first World War with those pro- 
duced in this, Mr. Farber points 
out that “In 1918, if the idea was 
to get you to buy more Liberty 
Bonds, all that was needed was for 
the artist to draw a grim, whiskered 
old man pointing his finger at you. 
Now, on subway car-cards, a pretty 
girl leans a stick of chewing gum 
against the mouth of a grinning 
Marine, and the idea is you're 
supposed to buy defense stamps. 
The printing on the picture says so. 
Even the USO has fallen for the 
angelic tradition with Hayden Hay- 
den. That means two smiling rose- 
buds which turn out to be a soldier 
and a sailor. All this slush is so 
beside the point of this desperate 
war that its morale-building is 
heading toward the idea that lip- 
stick will win for us.”’ 

‘Some of the best posters,” he 
declares, “have come from the 
British-American Ambulance Corps 
and the House of Seagram. Both 
of them have put out series on the 
dangers of talk. They 
have used such excellent cartoonists 
as O. Soglow and William Steig to 
urge people to shut up because 


careless 
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‘Power, and a hard hitting war message, characterize 
Russia’s military posters in contrast with the mild, defense- 
slanted content of most of our own,’’ says Mr. Farber. 


‘Loose Talk Can Cost Lives.’ This 
is more down to war, with the why 
coming right after the do it.” 

In conclusion, he suggests that, 
‘In the behalf of better posters it 
might be well to look at the work 
of the Russians, who have been 
successful so far in dealing with 
morale and the Nazis. A small part 
of that success could be due to 
their poster which 
seems to be as much a part of the 
fight as their bombs. The Soviet 
war poster has a directness of aim 
appropriate in wartime, when every 


propaganda, 


possible means should be used to 
defeat the whole 
space of the Russian poster tells 
their people they are at war with 
Hitler and the Nazi; to ‘smash the 
Fascist reptile’ and to ‘sweep the 
Fascist barbarians off the face of 
Hitler is pictured as 


enemy. The 


the earth.’ 
everything from a caged beast to a 
man-eater. The point to be noticed 
by us is that their posters name the 
enemy and do not seek to hide his 
nature from the people. 

“Also in the interest of better 

(Turn to page 45) 
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THE STORY OF 





LITHOMAT and PHOTOMAT 


HE lithographic industry has 

heard much in recent months of a 
snythetic plate called Lithomat. The 
industry has heard much, but little of 
it very definite. At whatever meeting 
of lithographers over the course of 
the past year, where there was dis- 
cussion of priorities, substitutes and 
new production methods, there were 
sure to be half a dozen questions or SO 
about this new plate called Lithomat, 
but none of the questions or their 
answers seemed to settle anything very 
much definite about the product, or to 
give any real information about how 
it prints, what its drawbacks were as 
well as advantages. A good deal of 
this mistiness and cloud of obscurity 
which seemed to envelope Lithomat 
was said to be due to the fact that the 
manufacturer was busy supplying the 
government at the present time, and 
was therefore 100 busy to tell the trade 
the Story of Lithomat. Besides, every 
capacity of production was taxed to 


supply the government; there were 

none available for the trade. 
Apparently all this is changed now. 

For last month we received word from 





JOSEPH E. GILLIGAN 
... Vice-president and general 
manager of Lithomat Corp. 


Lithomat News Service, Boston, that 
Lithomat and Photomat are 
available to the trade, and the sugges- 


now 


tion that perhaps our readers ‘“‘would 
be interested to know what it is, how 
it works, and what some of its possi- 
bilities are.” That being so, Lithomat 
News Service generously offered to 
supply a story, adding to the offer the 
warning: “Don’t be scooped. Your 
readers will want to know about it.” 
Well, as you can imagine, that last 
threw the fear of God into us! Think 
of being scooped! We hastily sent for 
the story and for a while, so great 
was our fear at being scooped, we 
thought of running the story just as 
received from Lithomat News Service, 
despite the fact that it is our usual 
custom to separate the chaff from the 
wheat in such cases, for the benefit of 
the reader. It was only at the last 
minute that our seasoned editorial 
judgment took the upper hand and 
ruled out this rash impulse. “Who- 
ever heard,” demanded our 5s. e. }. 
sternly, ‘‘of anybody scooping any- 
body with a canned release?” What 


Left, the men who perfected Lithomat and Photomat are, left to right: William A. King- 
man, Joseph E. Gilligan, vice-president of Lithomat Corp., and William G. Mullen. Right, 
production with Photomat on a Webendorfer Little Chief. It is handled on the press same 
as metal plates, and comes in all sizes for all types of offset presses up to 52 inches wide. 
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follows, therefore, is the story of 
Lithomat as prepared by Lithomat 
News Service and edited by us, ac- 
cording to our usual wont—Eb. 


ITH shortages of metals 

the order of the day, plas- 

tics offers the lithographic 
world a substitute for war-requisi- 
tioned metals: this substitute is 
Lithomat and Photomat. It intro- 
duces a new principle in the process 
of planographic reproduction. 

The development of Lithomat 
and Photomat, two new synthetic 
plastic mats for direct image and 
photo-offset work, were the result 
of laboratory research begun in 
1931 by Joseph E. Gilligan, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Lithomat Corp., Boston, who rea- 
soned that since typewriters were 
made for use with paper, designed 
to make ink deposits of their 
characters on a plane surface, why 
not a plate that could be used in a 
typewriter? 

It took years of chemical and 
physical research and careful study 
of the present plate mediums, as 
well as reference to the first stone 
lithography developed by Sene- 
felder to set up these new mats, de- 
signed for offset lithography. Many 
research laboratories and the indi- 
vidual efforts of several chemists 
were called upon, but it was when 
William G. Mullen, Technicolor 
research expert and authority on 
planographic printing 
was called in to work with Gilligan 
that things began to happen. 

The Photomat is made up of a 
strong plastic mat, impregnated 
with synthetic resins and colloidal 
chemicals. It can be sensitized with 
certain chemical solutions, and will 
receive photographic images. The 
mat has the appearance of a heavily 
coated Tympan paper, and is 
manufactured in rolls up to 52” 
wide. It is flexible in its use, in that 
it can be handied without fear of 
spoilage by light, up to the time it 
The Lithomat has 


emulsions, 


is sensitized. 


been used for forms, reports, fac- 
simile reproductions, and line draw- 
ings which can be copied directly 
on to the surface of the mat. 
flexible and easy to handle. 


It is 
As it 
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is translucent, copy can be traced 
through the mat. It can be easily 
stored and reused. 

A number of business firms are 
said to be making use of the 
Lithomat for their form and report 
work. So often reports are in the 
same form each day, but new 
figures have to be inserted in the 
spaces. They have found it con- 
venient to set up the form in type, 
pull proofs on Lithomats, and store 
the mats for future use. When a 
report is to be made, one of these 
proofs on the Lithomat is placed in 
a typewriter, the proper figures in- 
serted in those reports, and it is 
then ready to run off. Many pro- 
duction orders of fac- 
tories all over the country are also 
said to be run off on this new mat, 
and U.S. Army and various govern- 
ment bureaus are using the plastic 
mats. 

At the outset it was clear that 
certain requirements must be met 
in order to produce a mat suitable 
for direct image or photo-offset 
work. The plate itself must be 
strong and substantially impervi- 
ous to water. Its surface must be 
hard enough to withstand the pres- 
sure of type and printing rolls, and 
yet not hard enough to injure the 
keys of an ordinary typewriter. 
The grain must approximate the 
evenness and texture of a fine 
lithographic stone, but at the same 
time be flexible enough to roll with- 
out cracking. It must be possible 
to make erasures and corrections 
easily. Images must be clear cut, 
even, without imperfection in any 
printing surfaces, and the mat must 
reproduce as well at the end of a 
run as it does at the beginning. 
The mat should be capable of re- 
producing its image after 
storage for considerable periods of 
time. Finally, the whole process 
and method of use 
simple that anyone could use the 
mat without special training, other 
than a few simple instructions. 
After ten years of research and 
trouble-shooting these 
are claimed to have been achieved 


munition 


even 


must be so 


objectives 


in commercial use. 
Fired with the desire to produce 
a synthetic lithographic mat, Joseph 


Gilligan worked for many years 
developing formulas to produce the 
desired lithographic surface. The 
original research and development 
resulted in a crude hand-coated 
paper mat from which reproduc- 
tions actually were made, and which 
showed results sufficiently promis- 
ing to justify further investigation. 
Then came the laboratory stage in 
which commercially acceptable 
mats were made—partly by ma- 
chine and partly by hand process. 
Plates were produced on this lab- 
oratory basis, from some of which 
runs as high as 20,000 reproduc- 
tions were taken. Finally, after 
making hundreds and hundreds of 
mats, both by machine and by 
hand, experimenting with various 
types of chemicals, a mat resulted 
which met Gilligan's requirements. 

Lithomat, the direct-image mat, 
is available in most all sizes for all 
types of machines, including Rota- 
print, multilith, Webendorfer, 
Harris, and others. 
Photomat comes in all required 
sizes of the commercial lithographic 
industry. Both Lithomat and Pho- 
tomat, says the manufacturer, are 
easy to use. The Photomat 
be handled without fear of spoilage 
by light, up to the time it is sensi- 


Davidson 


can 


tized—sensitizing is accomplished 
by immersion in a bath solution 
and then dried. The original copy 
is photographed, the negative 
placed over the plate in a vacuum 
frame and exposed for the required 
time before the carbon are lamps. 
The mat is then rubbed up with a 
special developing ink, ‘‘Developit,”’ 
and afterwards washed out in 
water to remove the developing 
ink—except where it remains in 
the image or exposed portion of the 
mat which later attracts the print- 
ing ink. From here on the standard 
developing procedure as used in 
metal 


albumen coated 


followed. 


plates is 


FEW of the advantages claimed 

by the manufacturer for Pho- 
tomat include: elimination of diffi- 
culties inherent in all metal plates 
because the Photomat 
(Turn to page 47) 


eliminates 
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HILE intensification of the 

war effort brought broader 

and more restrictive mea- 
sures against industry generally, 
the trend in Washington indicated 
a recognition of both the essential 
nature and peculiar conditions in 
the printing and publishing in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
restrictive development, designed 
to tighten up the flow of critical 
materials, is the announced plan 
to change fundamentally the whole 
priorities setup by limiting prior- 
ities aid to specific requirements of 
individual companies. (See ‘‘War 
and Lithography’ column, this 
issue, for preliminary draft of plan, 
as released by Division of Industry 
Operations, WPB.) 

The plan, as 
James S. Knowlson, 
Industry Operations of the War 
Production Board, will blanket 
virtually all industry under the 
Production Requirements Plan 
for the granting of priorities aid, 
rather than the current method of 
using general or blanket priority 


announced by 
Director of 


ratings for whole industries. 
Application of this type of prior- 
ities to lithographers, and to the 
printing and publishing industry in 
general, would obviously entail a 
large amount of paper and detail 
work in the processing of ‘‘PRP’s, 
as the forms used under the Pro- 
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duction Requirements Plan are 
known. The specific designation 
for PRP forms is PD-25A. 

The big job of paper work which 
would result from use of the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan in the 
industry is indicated by the large 
number of individual establish- 
ments in the industry—roughly 
40,000. Of this total number, a 
great many establishments are 
necessarily of the smaller type, 
where business is less than $100,000 
a year. A plan has recently been 
developed to simplify procedure for 
smaller operating units, known as 
the Modified Production Require- 
ments Plan, under which concerns 
with an annual business of $100,000 
or less use the simplified application 
form PD-25X. Currently, plans 
are under consideration to further 
simplify PRP forms by extending 
this modified plan to concerns 
doing a business up to $1,000,000. 

Changeover of industry to the 
Production Requirements Plan is 
designed to place a more effective 
check on the flow of materials. 
Specifically, the Director of In- 
dustry Operations will continue to 
assign preference ratings to the de- 
livery of materials for essential 
uses, but under PRP, the rating 
assigned in each case may be used 
to obtain only a specified quantity 
of materials or products. 

The plan as announced by the 











Director of Industry Operations is 
to approach the conversion to the 
Production Requirements Plan 
gradually. It is planned to place 
the change into operation industry 
by industry, rather than by a 
sudden changeover which obviously 
would flood the War Production 
Board with an avalanche of appli- 
cations. Expectations are that 
virtually all industry will be placed 
under this plan of operation by the 
end of June. 

Specifically, under the PRP, 
companies will make a single ap- 
priority assistance 
covering all of their estimated 
materials requirements over a three- 
month period. Full information 
must be submitted, in filing PRP 
forms, on inventories, end use of 
products and similar information. 
A lee-way for additional require- 
ments is permitted under operation 
of the plan, by which companies 
may file interim applications to 
obtain additional quantities of ma- 
terial during a specified quarter be- 
cause of increased war or other 
essential business. 

The Production Requirements 
Plan is not a new priorities policy; 
it has been in operation for several 
months, and lithographers can now 
qualify for aid under it. However, 
up to the present, it has been held 
that the industry would be better 
off using other means of priority 


plication for 
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assistance. This policy of using 
priority aids other than the PRP 
has been recommended to the print- 
ing and publishing field because of 
the fact that there are no preference 
ratings for paper either under PRP 
or on any other basis, and because 
lithographers, as well as_ other 
factors in the industry, have been 
operating under P-100, the main- 
tenance and repair order which 
grants an A-10 rating for main- 
tenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies. 

The Printing and Publishing 
Branch has been drafting a special 
maintenance and repair and op- 
erating supplies order for the in- 
dustry which would be separate 
and distinct from P-100, the gen- 
eral repair and maintenance order. 

At the same time, the proposal 
to blanket industry under PRP 
would mean the revocation of most 
““P”’ orders, and it is indicated that 
special repair and maintenance 
orders previously issued for the 
petroleum, chemical and mining 
industries and for utilities—all of 
them ‘“P’’ orders—will be dis- 
carded, since industries operating 
under PRP can obtain their repair 
and maintenance needs through 
PRP. In addition, firms operating 
under PRP cannot obtain ratings 
from other sources. Operation of 
PRP would not interfere with is- 
suance of “‘L,”’ or limitation, orders, 
and in fact, ratings assigned under 
PRP will be subject to these 
controls. 


NDICATIVE of the War Pro- 

duction Board’s recognition of 
the problems of the lithographic 
industry was the recent order pro- 
hibiting the use of enamel for 
decorating the ends of tin cans, 
with exceptions made for litho- 
graphed printing. This order, Con- 
servation Order M-108, providing 
that oils, lacquers, enamels, resins 
and gums cannot be used as ex- 
terior coatings on cans made of 
tinplate or terneplate, specifically 
exempts from its provisions ‘‘the 
use of enamel as an exterior coating 
on can ends where required to 
protect from damage and deteriora- 
tion lithographed printing thereon 
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used to designate contents or to 
label such cans where other means 
of labeling or designating the con- 
tents thereof are impractical.” 

In rubber, Supplementary Order 
M-15-b, the order defining the 
permitted uses of rubber, was 
amended to permit additional uses 
by the printing and publishing in- 
dustry. In addition to the in- 
dustry’s permitted uses, the order 
permits the use of engravers’ rub- 
ber, including necessary cements, 
to the extent of 40 per cent of the 
average monthly consumption dur- 
ing the year ending March 31, 
1941. 

The order amendment also added 
several items to the permitted uses 
under the 80 per cent limitation. 
The new list of uses permits the 
use of 80 per cent of the amount 
of rubber used in the same base 
period for the following: printing 
plates (including cements but ex- 
cluding rubber stamps, box dies, 
band daters and toy stamps), 
finger print rolls, cutting rubbers, 
offset and newspaper blankets, 
printers’ rollers, suction cups for 
printers’ equipment, and rubber 
solution for wet plate negatives. 

The scrap rubber order places 
strict controls on the use of scrap 
and reclaimed rubber, but has 
little effect on lithographers since 
it does not limit the use of re- 
claimed rubber in the 
products for which crude rubber is 
permitted. 

There has been some speculation 
over the status of the availability 
of casein, and as the printing and 
publishing industry is ordinarily 
the largest consumer of this prod- 
uct—using approximately 75 per 
cent of all the casein manufac- 
tured—the WPB Printing and Pub- 
lishing Branch made a study of the 
product. The study showed that 
while production has fluctuated 
within recent years, production can 
be increased to meet industry’s 
demands. 

Aluminum pigment and alumi- 
num paint were placed under a 
complete allocation system by 
Order M-1-g, which requires specific 
authorization for the manufacture, 
use or sale of aluminum pigment 


case of 








and aluminum paint. This order 
freezes use of aluminum powder, 
paste and ink now in inventory, 
and specific authorization must be 
obtained to use these materials. 

In the case of nickel, while print- 
ing and publishing has been desig- 
nated as an essential industry with 
respect to this metal, with the 
granting of 10,000 pounds monthly, 
the industry branch suggests that 
in the interest of conservation the 
industry should use a thinner than 
normal deposit. Possibility of cur- 
tailment in the allocation is indi- 
cated. 

It is also indicated that strict 
enforcement of copper order M-9-c 
will mean the elimination of the 
use of bronze leaf, powder and ink. 
However, on the question of utili- 
zation of individual users’ own 
copper scrap, the industry branch 
points out that several appeals have 
been granted authorizing its use. 

* 
To Hold Book Auction 

On May 16, at 4 p. m., at the 
Downtown Athletic Club, the New 
York Craftsmen’s Club will conduct 
a book auction at the afternoon 
session of the Second District Con- 
ference of the International Assn. 
of Printing House Craftsmen. The 
books will be from the libraries of 
the late Louis M. Augustine, Bal- 
timore, former International sec- 
retary, and the late Stephen H. 
Horgan, inventor of the halftone. 
The full proceeds of the sale of the 
books will be turned over to the 
widows of the men mentioned 
above. 

There will be a total of 110 books 
offered from the two libraries and 
bids will be accepted by mail from 
those unable to be present. So that 
Craftsmen and others who will not 
be present at the auction and who 
receive a copy of the catalog may 
have some idea of the value of the 
books offered, a minimum price 
will be placed on each book. This 
price will represent a fair market 
value as nearly as good judgment 
will permit. As the prices will be 
conservative it is expected that 
many of the books will sell at a 
higher price than the limited auc- 
tion price indicated in the catalog. 
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Please bear in mind that the war picture is a rapidly 
changing one and that this is a monthly report. The facts 
reported herein represent the latest available information 
at the time of going to press. They may change overnight. 





As we went to press the War 
Production Board issued an 
order to the ink manufactur- 
ing industry containing the 
following provisions: 

1. It will restrict to 70 per 
cent of 1941 use some of 
the more critical materials. 

2. It will restrict Alkali Blue 
Toner in blacks up to 8 
per cent. 

3. It will permit Iron Blues 
use 100 per cent of 1941. 











MMEDIATELY upon issuance 
of the above Conservation Order 
\M-53, ink makers were beseiged 
with questions regarding its effect 
on ink supplies. Accordingly, the 
National Association of 
Ink Manufacturers issued the fol- 


Printing 


lowing statement: 

This order does not limit the amount 
of ink which can be manufactured by 
printing ink makers or sold by them to 
their customers. The order cuts by 30°, 
the use of certain critical raw materials 
needed for the war effort. These materials 
comprise only a small part of the volume 
of raw materials entering into the manu 
facture of printing ink. 

The items restricted by 30‘, of 1°41 
use will limit the production of inks in 
which they are used, except to the extent 
that replacements and alternates are 


available. A survey of the trend of pro- 


duction and consumption in our industry 
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recently made indicates definitely that the 
volume of ink consumed for the balance 
of this year will decline considerably. This 
reduced consumption is attributed to a 
number of factors, principal among which 
is the decline due to elimination of many 
important which 
formerly were responsible for the use of 
a great deal of ink in the form of cata- 
logues, leaflets, folders and magazine 
advertising. The industries affected are 


manufacturing _ lines 


generally known, such as automobiles, 


rubber goods, refrigerators, electrical 
goods, radios, washing machines and office 
equipment. Our survey presages that 
under the operation of this order, with the 
hope of some replacements and alternates, 
there will be sufficient ink supplies avail- 
able to furnish the needs of the business 
still remaining. 

We shall endeavor herewith to explain 


the effect of other provisions of the order. 
C—Restrictions on Use 


C-2 The elimination of oil soluble toner 
in any black or toner of any kind 
in news ink, will have a material 
effect on news inks, only where they 
have been toned. Only a _ limited 
number of blacks other than news 
ink contain oil soluble toner. 


(-3 The limitation in the use of alkali 
blue or any organic toners to a maxi- 
mum of 8% in any black ink will have 
little effect on the quality of most of 
the blacks available. It will change 
the tone and finish of some which 
have contained more than 8%, but 
not the density or general adapt- 
ability of the black for the purpose 
it has been put to in the past. In- 
organic toners will be used to replace 
the organic toners where a reduction 





in the use of organics is necessary to 
comply with this order. 

High-grade halftone and offset blacks 
may, therefore, contain the same 
amount of toner as in the past, but 
of a different nature, arriving at an 
equally satisfactory result, but not 
leaving as much choice as to the par- 
ticular tone or finish desired which in 
the past was dependent upon the 
buyer's taste. 


C-4 The elimination of glyerol phthalate 
resins or phenolic resins for the pro- 
duction of gloss ink, non-scratch ink 
and gloss overprint varnish can still 
be supplied by the ink maker as in 
the past, with some slight variations, 
as a result of research carried on 
during the past year in anticipation 
of a shortage or the possible elimina- 
tion of these materials. 

The ink manufacturers of this country 
are carrying on a vigorous program 
of research to replace as rapidly as 
possible critical raw materials with 
materials not necessary in the war 
effort. Regardless of any conserva- 
tion proposed by the government, 
they. shall efforts 
unabated to that end. You may rely 


continue their 


upon the resourcefulness of the ink 
makers of the country to continue to 
supply satisfactory products even 
though somewhat at variance with 
materials furnished in the past. 


FUNDAMENTAL change in 
the priorities system was an- 
nounced last month by J. S. 


Knowlson, Director of Industry 


Operations, as follows: 

A specific requirements approach to the 
control and distribution of scarce materials 
will replace the use of general or blanket 
priority rating orders as rapidly as the 
necessary new orders and procedures can 
be put into effect. Between April 1 and 
June 30, most of the blanket rating orders 
will be revoked or allowed to expire, and 
companies which have been operating 
under blanket ratings will be required to 
apply for priority assistance under the 
Production Requirements Plan. 

The rapidly increasing materials _re- 
quirements of the war program make it 
impractical to continue the use of prefer- 
ence ratings which have been assigned 
under existing ‘‘P’’ orders to whole indus- 
tries, without any exact check of the 
amount of material which such ratings 
may be used to obtain. Through the 
Production Requirements Plan, the Di- 
rector of Industry Operations will con- 
tinue to assign ratings to deliveries of ma- 
terials for essential uses, but the rating 
assigned in each case may be used to ob- 
tain only a specified quantity of materials 
or products. 

Under the Production 
Plan, a company makes a single applica- 
tion for priority assistance covering all of 


Requirements 
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KODALITH 


KODAGRAPH 
FILMS sowie vr: 


ety, to meet every pho- 
tomechanical requirement 






















MPROVE quality and increase production by selecting the particular film best fitted for 

each type of reproduction work. In general, Kodalith Films are for use with white-flame 

arcs, while Kodagraph Films have sufficient speed to be used with mercury-vapor or tung- 
sten illumination. The various films are listed below. 


KODALITH BLUE SENSITIVE FILM—Extreme contrast. Especially suitable for contact negatives 
and positives. 

KODALITH ORTHOCHROMATIC FILM—Extreme contrast. Orthochromatic. Line and halftone 
negatives and positives. 

KODALITH HALFTONE FILM—Orthochromatic. Particularly suitable for halftone work requiring 


considerable dot etching for correction purposes. 


KODALITH THIN BASE FILM—.0035-inch base permits lateral reversal of the image by printing 
with emulsion side toward the exposing light. 


KODALITH TRANSPARENT STRIPPING FILM—For all kinds of combination work. High contrast. 
Orthochromatic. Antihalation backing. 


KODALITH STRIPPING FILM SUPER SPEED —Primarily intended for high-speed work with 
mercury-vapor lamps. Blue sensitive. Antihalation backing in paper base. 
KODAGRAPH PROCESS PANCHROMATIC STRIPPING FILM— For direct-screen color separations. 


Combinations and insert color work. 


KODAGRAPH PROCESS PANCHROMATIC FILM—For direct-screen color separations, and for 


line work requiring clean-cut color separation. 


KODAGRAPH CONTRAST PROCESS THIN BASE FILM—.003-inch base permits lateral reversal by 
printing with emulsion side toward light. Dot etches satisfactorily. Orthochromatic. 








These Kodalith and Kodagraph films are coated on “safety” base, hold size closely, 
and are supplied in sheets and rolls. Consult the Eastman demonstrator, and order 






a well-assorted stock from your Graphic Arts dealer. 





GRAPHIC ARTS SALES DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Detter Letterheads and Added Profits now 


they're yours with ‘“‘Light Up Your Letterhead’’—an unusual but workable technique of letter- 
head design . . . a Sales Plan sponsored by Fox River that gives you a sure approach to customers 
and prospects. The Book of the same name is the principal part of the Plan . . . a Sales Tool that 
you yourself might have produced . . . containing twenty demonstrations showing you how to 
create ‘‘illuminated’’ headings. Not advertising . . . but a Mill's way of working with its loyal 
customers — Lithographers who use our papers. Get acquainted with this plan to see what it 


can do for you and your customers. At your request we will be glad to have it shown to you. 


“ight Up 
Your Letterhead” 
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FOX RIVER” PAPER CORPORATION 
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its estimated materials needs over a three- 
month period. The applicant must submit 
full information as to his inventories, the 
end use of his products, etc. Priority rat- 
ings are assigned on the basis of such 
applications to permit producers of prod- 
ucts essential to the war effort or minimum 
civilian needs to obtain specified quantities 
of materials during a quarter. Interim 
applications may be filed when a company 
needs additional quantities of material 
during the quarter because of increased 
war or other essential business. A Modi- 
fied Production Requirements Plan has 
been developed to meet the needs of small 
firms whose business is less than $100,000 
a year. Such companies may use a sim- 
plified application form, PD-25X. 

The effect of placing virtually all of 
American industry, including producers 
who supply the Army and Navy, under 
the Production Requirements Plan will be 
to give the War Production Board closer 
control of the distribution and use of all 
scarce materials. The most important 
raw materials, such as aluminum, copper, 
steel plates, etc., are already allocated at 
the producer’s level. General use of the 
Production Requirements Plan will pro- 
vide control of the flow of these materials 
down to the level of end products. 


Because it would be physically im- 
possible to handle the load of PRP appli- 
cations if they were to be submitted im- 
mediately from all companies in all 
industries, the changeover from the use of 
blanket ratings will be continuous over a 
period of three months, and each industry 
will be notified as to the date by which 
the change must be completed. A con- 
siderable number of ‘“‘P”’ orders have al- 
ready been amended to provide that after 
a specified date, the blanket ratings as- 
signed by such orders will be revoked, and 
producers who have been using them will 
have to apply for priority assistance under 
PRP. Processing of PRP applications 
will be handled in cooperation with the 
appropriate industry and materials 
branches of the War Production Board in 
such a way that all companies producing 
similar products for similar uses will re- 
ceive uniform treatment. 


New limitation or conservation orders 
will continue to be issued to curtail pro- 
duction by non-essential and less essential 
industries which still use scarce materials, 
and to force substitutions for scarce ma- 
terials wherever possible in essential in- 
dustries. All ratings assigned under PRP 
will be subject to such controls. 


Use of the new procedure, in combina- 
tion with limitation orders and the ma- 
terials orders already in effect, will permit 
administration of the Production Require- 
ments Plan to expedite direction of 
American resources into the most effective 
channels for promotion of the war effort. 
PRP is not a new and untried program. 
The plan was announced early in Decem- 
ber, and a considerable number of com- 
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panies have been operating under it since 
January 1. 

The statistical information obtained as 
more and more companies operate under 
PRP will enable the Division of Industry 
Operations, in cooperation with the WPB 
Requirements Committee, to steadily im- 
prove the assignment of ratings and alloca- 
tion of materials for various industries. 
In the meantime, a mechanism for con- 
trolling the distribution and use of all 
scarce materials will have been set up. 
The industry branches in the Bureau of 
Industry Branches and the priorities staff 
of the Bureau of Priorities have been 
ordered by the Director of Industry 
Operations to put the new policy into 
effect as rapidly as possible. Specific 
announcements will be made in each case 
as additional industries are affected by 
the program. 


CCORDING to John M. Wolff, 
Jr., Chief of Planographic Re- 
lated Services, Printing and Pub- 
lishing Branch, WPB, ‘‘Much con- 
fusion has been created in this 
Industry as a result of individuals 
or groups of individuals assuming 
the prerogative of interpreting 
orders issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board.’’ Accordingly, he has 
sent to MopeRN LITHOGRAPHY an 
approved explanation of recent 
orders, along with the following 
letter: 


There is transmitted herewith an official 
copy of Release T-166, Explanations Of 
Recent Orders Affecting The Printing and 
Publishing Industry. 

This Branch is not vested with the 
authority to interpret limitation orders; 
such interpreting may only be made by 
the Materials Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board administering such orders. 

For this reason, this Branch can only 
issue releases covering current situations 
with respect to such orders affecting this 
Industry after securing the approval of 
the controlling Materials Division. 

The enclosed release has had, and all 
future releases made by this Branch will 
have, the approval of the proper agencies 
of the War Production Board when issued. 

All persons and _ organizations are 
cautioned against originating or dis- 
seminating other than fully approved 
interpretations (or explanations) of orders 
affecting this Industry. 


The explanations follow, in part: 


We have attempted here to present the 
situation with respect to availability of 
many items involved in our manufactur- 
ing operations and, if the entire industry 
operating and processing supply picture 
is viewed in broad perspective, a not too 
dismal picture is indicated. 


None-the- 





less, in the interest of the war effort, it is 
strongly recommended that each _indi- 
vidual printer and publisher adopt every 
possible conservation measure to the end 
that materials needed by the industry be 
stretched as far as practicable, and that 
the industry be maintained to the fullest 
extent possible under war conditions. 
Before surveying the L and M Orders 
it seems advisable to state the views of 
the Printing and Publishing Branch on 
PR No. 1 Amended, and the P Orders 
that now apply to our industry operations. 


Priorities Regulation No. 1 as amended 
December 23, 1941 

This regulation applies to inventories of 
operating and processing supplies, and is 
applicable to both purchaser and seller 
or supplier. All users of materials in the 
printing and publishing industry who have 
current inventories of any material in 
excess of a “practicable minimum working 
inventory’’ must refrain from accepting 
further delivery until stocks have been 
restored on a basis that will permit ac- 
ceptance of delivery without violating 
provisions of the Order. Also, this regula- 
tion prohibits the seller or supplier from 
knowingly making delivery of material 
which will increase the inventory of the 
receiver above a ‘“‘practicable minimum 
working inventory’’ as defined in the 
Order. 

In view of this, it is suggested that any 
supplier who may have reason to believe 
that materials so delivered are in excess 
of the requirements of the user, secure a 
sworn statement from the user as to the 
inventory position of material under con- 
sideration before making delivery. In 
this way the seller or supplier can observe 
strictly the regulation and avoid penalties 
of non-compliance. 

The following statements although not 
official interpretations are offered as 
suggestions to guide the industry in con- 
forming with provisions of Part 944.14 of 
PR No. 1 with respect to ‘‘practicable 
minimum working inventories’’ of ‘op- 
erating and processing supplies. If and 
when official interpretations are published 
it is thought they will not be more liberal 
than the following: 

Processing Supplies; An inventory of 
any grade of any material included in the 


finished product (e. g., paper, ink, stitching 


wire, adhesives, etc.), in excess of ninety 
days supply of each item, on the basis 
of current method and rate of operation is 
considered the maximum required. 

Operating Supplies; An inventory of 
any grade of any material employed in 
producing the finished product (e. g., 
photographic materials, gum arabic, elec- 
trotyper’s backing metal and foil, etc., 
and all operating supplies other than those 
specified below), in excess of sixty days’ 
supply of each item, on basis of current 
method and rate of operation is considered 
the maximum quantity required. 

The following items are some of the ex- 
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ceptions to the above ‘‘operating supply” 
explanation: Copper (in all forms), 30 
days; Lead, 45 to 60 days; Glycerine, 30 
days; Nickel, 30 days; Chromium, 30 
days; and Rubber, 30 days. 


PD-25A or PD-25X 

The production Requirement: Plan fits 
admirably many industries but inasmuch 
as no preference ratings for paper are 
available under this plan (or any other 
basis) and as printers and publishers have 
P-100 available to them with its A-10 
preference rating for all maintenance re- 
pair and operating supplies, it is the con- 
sidered counsel of this Branch for the 
present that Printers and Publishers elect 
to continue under the existing provisions 
and determine not to accept the proposed 
assistance available under the Production 
Requirements Plan. 


P-100—Operating Supplies; Mainte- 
nance and Repair Materials 

An automatic A-10 rating for supplies 
and materials is granted to manufacturers, 
fabricators or processors for items not 
included in the finished product. Provided 
that provisions of PR No. 1 Amended are 
not violated the Order permits the use of 
materials up to 110 per cent of 1940 rate 
of usage and deliveries, and 110 per cent 
of December 31, 1940 inventories, all 
based on “aggregate dollar volume.’ 
This Order applies most advantageously 
to self-contained plants in procurement of 
operating supplies. However, it is some- 
what discriminatory as some purchasers of 
printing such as banks, insurance and real 
estate companies, (considered ‘‘non-pro- 
ducers’’ because they do not fabricate or 
process materials), are not privileged to 
apply the rating and therefore photo- 
engravers, electrotypers, offset plate makers, 
and other trade services when filing such 
orders, cannot apply the rating for pro- 
curement of items included in their end- 
products. Two forms of relief are pro- 
vided the electrotyper, photo-engraver, etc., 
for obtaining materials in such cases. 
(1) Submit Form PD-1A for necessary 
materials only or 
Submit Form »PD-25A to obtain 
blanket rating for all operating and 
processing supplies. (If Production 
Requirements Plan is accepted, it 
must be understood that no preference 
rating other than those assigned under 
this plan will be used by the applicant 
to obtain deliveries of production ma- 


(2 


- 


terials, maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supplies, unless specifically 
authorized by the Director of Prior- 
ities, received through the PRP.) 
This Branch is now drafting a ‘Main- 
tenance, Repair and Operating Supplies 
Order for Printing and Publishing In- 
dustry" in which it is hoped this dis- 
crimination can be eliminated. P-100 will 
remain in force until proposed order is 


approved and released. 
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Special Note: 

Clarification of the use of P-100 by 
Non- Producers issued February 16th, by 
the Maintenance and Repairs Section of 
the War Production Board:—‘In the 
event an insurance company or other 
non-producer has a printing establishment 
that uses power-driven presses and type 
to complete the printing job, P-100 may 
be used for operating supplies and 
maintenance materials only for the op- 
eration of the printing division or section 


’ 


of the concern.’ 


P-101—Preference Rating For Ma- 
terials Employed in Manufactur- 
ing Stitching and Bookbinder’s 
Wire 

An A-8 rating was made available 
January 27th permitting wire producers to 
apply the rating to obtain delivery of steel 
rods necessary to make round or flat 
stitching wire used only in the binding 
processes employed in printing, publishing 
and related services. Rating can be ap- 
plied only for materials authorized on 

Form PD-82. War Production Board will 

determine these requirements on a quar- 

terly basis and a reduction of from 10 to 

12 per cent from normal 1941 usage of 

steel is expected for the first quarter. 

Restrictions on use of steel in succeeding 

quarters may be greater because of in- 

creased military demands. WPB urges 
graphic arts establishments to study con- 
sumption and effect every measure to 
conserve usage of binding wires. Printers, 
publishers and related service industries 
need no preference rating as the wire will 
be available to them on the same basis as 

1940 purchases. This order excludes pre- 

formed staples, box-stay wire, mechanical 

wire (spiral binding). It does cover 
partial supplies of match book staples 
without the tin coating. 


LIMITATION (L) ORDERS 


L-11—Limitation on Chlorine 

Present curtailment of chlorine usages 
by 30°% for bleaching has lowered bright- 
ness (whiteness) of papers and permitted 
small dirt specks to appear that formerly 
were bleached out. Further reductions in 
chlorine usage expected soon and bright- 
ness ceilings will be lowered and estab- 
lished for different types of papers. 


L-20—Cellophane Order 

Amendment No. 2 to Limitation Order 
L-20 issued February 16th (WPB release 
237) extends order until March 17, 1942. 
Studies of cellophane uses are now being 
made and either a further extension of 
L-20 or an Order to replace it will be issued 
at the end of this thirty day period. Cello- 
phane and similar transparent materials 
derived from cellulose are defined as hav- 
ing a thickness of less than .005 of an 
inch. This Order continues to prohibit 
the use of cellophane on paper and paper 
products, including books, labels, tags, 





index cards, advertising and display ma- 
terial, greeting cards, playing cards, match 
book covers, school supplies, jig-saw 
puzzles, and stationery, but does not in- 
clude so-called window correspondence 
envelopes. Such items as chlorine, phenol, 
and glycerine are involved in the manu- 
facture of this item, all of which are on the 
critical list. 


MOST CRITICAL MANDATORY 
(M) ORDERS 

Aluminum—Refer to Order M-1-e 

Order released January 23rd, prohibits 
the use of aluminum in any manufacture 
except on war contracts and fifteen items 
specifically set out in Order. The position 
of this industry has been reviewed with 
the Aluminum Branch to obtain clearance 
for usage of stocks on hand that are 
frozen by this Order. The Aluminum 

Branch has issued the following ruling: 

(a) (1) Aluminum Leaf 

(2) Aluminum Foil already mounted 

to paper, board, etc.: 

Users must appeal promptly for 
permission to continue use stat- 
ing inventory, where and when 
it was purchased and_ end- 
product usage. Direct appeals 
in accordance with paragraph 
(e) of Order M-1l-e marked 
‘“‘Appeal—Reference M-1-e.”’ 

(b) Toll arrangements for the re- 
rolling of lithographic press plates 
are not permitted. 

(c) Wall paper manufacturers can 
continue the cutting of designs on 
existing aluminum castings only 
if an obsolete roll is set aside and 
held for disposal at the direction 
of the Aluminum Branch. Obso- 
lete rolls cannot be re-worked. 
Appeals for permission to use new 
castings must be made in same 
manner as detailed in (a). 


Aluminum Order M-1-g released 
March I1, 1942 

Aluminum pigments and paint were 
placed under complete allocation control 
by the Director of Industry Operations. 
This Order requires specific authorization 
for the manufacturer, use or sale of 
aluminum pigment. 

Order freezes use of aluminum powder, 
paste and ink now in inventory and ap- 
peals presented under M-1-e will be denied 
in order that they can be reviewed and 
acted upon in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the new Order M-1-g, which 
applies specifically to such materials. 
Appeals should be directed. to the Alu- 
minum Pigment Unit, Protective and 
Technical Coatings Section, Chemical 
Branch, War Production Board, Tem- 
porary Building R. 


Copper Order—Refer to M-9-c 

The supply of copper and its allocation 
for military, essential and civilian uses 
is being constantly and carefully reviewed 
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The demands and restrictions of a wartime economy will undoubtedly create pro- : 
duction problems unprecedented in the history of the lithographic industry. » » The 
requirements of the government's war effort must be given unquestioned preference 
and to that aim we are all pledged. However, we also have the responsibility of main- 
taining supply for an essential industry . . . the press; and Fuchs & Lang has never 
shirked responsibility. » » Every facility at its command will be concentrated to meet 
the challenge. Its famed laboratories are devoting themselves to research for substitutes 
and to the development of new products as well as the conservation of old products. 
Its men and its machinery are pledged to the goal of KEEP THE PRESSES ROLLING. 
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by the Materials Division of the War 
Production Board. Curtailed supply and 
the increased demands of the War Program 
are now compelling further curtailment of 
even essential uses, and the elimination of 
all non-essential end uses. In view of this 
situation it has been necessary for the 
Copper Branch of the War Production 
Board to construe and enforce the Copper 
Order M-9-c very strictly. The effect of 
the policy will be, to totally eliminate 
the use of bronze leaf, powder and ink, 
in the printing, publishing and related 
industries. The prohibitions apply to use 
as well as manufacture. 


Zinc—Refer to M-11-i 

Zinc pool requirements for March were 
increased over February on March 3rd 
(WPB 420) when producers were in- 
structed to set aside 50% of their Decem- 
ber 1941 production of high grade metal 
and 40% of all other grades. Metal be- 
coming increasingly less available, and it 
is probable that all stocks will be under 
complete allocation within the next four 
months. Zinc plates are not tight up to 
this date, but photo-engravers and lithog- 
raphers should initiate maximum _ con- 
servation programs in their use, and all 
printers and ink-makers must curtail in- 
clusion of “‘lithopone”’ in ink formulations 
as this last item will be under allocation 
during the next few weeks. 


Rubber—Refer to M-15-b 

Order M-15-b, Amendment No. 5 
effective March Ist, absolutely prohibits 
the processing of crude rubber for any but 
certain specifically permitted purposes. 
Rubber manufacturers are permitted to 
process 80% of the average monthly 
amount of crude rubber processed during 
the year ended March 31, 1941, for the 
manufacture of cutting rubbers offset and 
newspaper blankets, printers’ rollers, suc- 
tion cups for printers’ equipment, rubber 
solution for wet plate negatives, and 
printing plates (including cements, but 
excluding rubber stamps, box dies, band 
caters). 

There is as yet no Order restricting the 
use of reclaimed rubber. Such an Order 
is in process of preparation, however, and 
should be issued shortly. 

It should be realized that any changes 
in the Rubber Order, insofar as it effects 
any but direct War orders, will be in the 
direction of more stringent regulations and 
more drastic reductions in allotments. 

Explanations of “eligibility classifica- 
tion section (e)-9’’ under list ‘‘A,’’ of 
original Rubber Order, have been ob- 
tained from the Rubber and Rubber 
Products Section of the Office of Price 
Administration, with respect thereto of 
rubber tires for trucks used in the delivery 
of printing material: 

(1) Trucks exclusively used to deliver 
materials to and from a printing es- 
tablishment are eligible vehicles pro- 
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vided no deliveries are made to the 
ultimate consumer for personnel, or 
household, or family use. 


Situation in Printing Papers 

Supply and demand situation in print- 
ing papers is reasonably balanced. Occa- 
sional shortages, due largely to mal- 
distribution and hoarding in some special 
grades of paper, have occurred. In gen- 
eral, it can be said, that there is no short- 
age of printing paper. Asa matter of fact, 
there is a surplus of book paper and of 
newsprint, and the prospects are for an 
increasing surplus in these lines. This 
must not be taken too optimistically as 
the shortage of labor, transportation, 
power, and critical materials may slow 
down the present high production rate 
of the paper industry and bring about a 
diminishing of the supply of printing as 
well as of other papers. 


Board (Bookbinding and Press) 

No restrictions have been placed on 
binder’s pasted, or chip board. With 
acceleration of the waste-paper recovery 
program under way, the supply of raw 
materials should be sufficient to meet 
most demands. 


Carton Stock (for Civilian Usage) 

So large a proportion of the war pro- 
duction items are being packed in cartons 
that the container industry is hard put 
to keep abreast of governmental demands. 
Considered one of the major “bottlenecks” 
in the paper field, it probably won't be 
cleared up readily, and cartons or carton 
stock will be held to a minimum for every 
thing except war program items. 


Transportation 

The country is faced with a probable 
shortage of railroad cars in the present 
emergency and it is necessary that the 
fullest utilization be made of the existing 
car supply. Curtailment of truck produc- 
tion, rationing of tires and the control 
of vessels by the Government will bring 
added tonnage to the railroads. We urge 
all printers and publishers to cooperate 
with suppliers so that each in-coming or 
out-going car be loaded to its greatest 
practical capacity. Also make certain 
that railroad cars are not used for storage 
purposes, and that out-going cars are 
loaded with the least possible delay. The 
Printing and Publishing Industry is a 
heavy user of rail transportation and an 
improvement of only ten per cent in the 
utility and release of freight cars used by 
this industry will at once increase the 
availability of rail transportation by a 
very large amount. 


HOUGH we had expected that 
lithographers knew long ago 
the procedure to follow in going 
after war printing work, requests 


are still received about what to do. 
We are, therefore, running below a 
release sent out recently by the 
National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers on the subject: 


There are three principal sources of 
lithographic war work: 

1. The Government Printing Office in 
Washington, A. E. Geigengack, Public 
Printer. 

2. From governmental agencies such as: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
Engineer Reproduction Plant, Fort 
Humphreys; Geological Survey, In- 
terior Dept., 18th and F Sts., N. W.; 
Hydrographic Office, and the Navy 
Dept. 

3. From manufacturing plants producing 
war supplies and equipment. 

The first type of business, that placed 
by the Public Printer, is usually given 
out to the lowest bidder. There has been 
a rush of lithographers to see the Public 
Printer, and he is now so loaded down 
with work that it does little good to go 
down there. If you are able to get in, 
the first question you will be asked is, 
“Did you return the filled out question- 
naire we sent out last fall?’’ If you reply, 
“Yes,”’ the interviewer will go to a filing 
unit and pull out your questionnaire. 
The conversation from there on will de- 
pend largely on the needs of the Govern- 
ment Office. If you did not file a question- 
naire, there is little chance that you can 
get government work. Work from the 
Government Printing Office is given out 
on the basis of low price, supported by 
adequate equipment of the right size. 

The second class of work, that placed 
by governmental agencies other than the 
public printing office, up to now has been 
in the nature of orders too big for the 
equipment which the agency giving it out 
has. Some of these orders have been 
placed throughout the country. An army 
officers calls together in one locality those 
lithographers who have asked for the 
privilege of bidding on the work. These 
firms are given a chance to figure work 
suitable for the equipment in their plant, 
and orders are placed. 

The third classification of work, that 
placed by manufacturing plants producing 
defense material, is sought by many lith- 
ographers. The lithographer must qualify 
to handle this work. He should: 

1. Have no aliens employed in his plant. 

2. Submit the Social Security Number 
and in some cases the birth certificate 
of all employees in the plant. 

3. Have photographs of each employee 
made on celluloid buttons, which each 
employee wears. 

4. Set up a restricted area in his plant, 
into which no one can go without 
specific permission. 

5. Install grille work in front of windows 
if the plant is near the ground. 
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into every negative enters 


COPY 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


CHEMICALS 










To PRODUCE a finished negative of the better type, you 


need better copy, better craftsmanship and better chemicals. 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
Merck chemicals for the graphic arts are better chemicals — PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE (2i2 





the kind that go a long way toward producing better results. 





M E R C K & C O. l nc. e Manufacturing Chemists R A H WAY, N ° J. 


NEW YORK: 16] Sixth Ave., PHILADELPHIA: 1649 No. Broad St., ST. LOUIS: 4528 So. Broadway © In Canada: MERCK & CO. Lid, MONTREAL & TORONTO 
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Blow-Ups 

( from page 22) 

magazine, the prestige of the maga- 
zine is also reflected in the product 
Point-of-sale merchandising has 
been highly recommended lately by 
Colliers. Recently the magazine 
has been carrying small ads, inter- 
spersed in the display ads to the 
effect that ‘‘Magazine advertising 
is the next thing to point-of-sale 
display,”’ and ‘‘No retailer has ever 
failed to increase sales through 
store display of magazine adver- 
tising.”” 

The Saturday Evening Post has 
also greatly expanded its sales pro- 
motional activities in order to tie- 
up the magaz‘ne and its merchan- 
dising efforts with point-of-sale 
display. This enlarged program 
embodies the extensive use of blow- 
ups. The magazines know that it 
is important to use blow-ups to re- 
confirm previous impressions, and 
due to the size and splash of color 
in most blow-ups, they are an ideal 
means of merchandising to the ad- 
vertiser’s own salesmen, the dealers, 
and the public. 

The opportunities of using the 
back of the blow-ups for specific 
services should not be neglected. 
Typical uses are: 

1. Suggestions to the dealer for 
building displays of associated 
items around the blow-ups. 

2. Illustrations of how other dealers 
have built effective displays 
around blow-ups. 

3. Selling points about the product, 
for sales personnel to use. 


LOW-UP potentialities are very 

great, the uses that have been 
described are but some of the ways 
that advertisers are employing. All 
consumer magazines, trade maga- 
zines, broadsides and booklets that 
are printed letterpress can be 
watched, plates that lend them- 
selves to specific blow-up uses can 
be selected. Effective seasonal dis- 
play units can be created for occa- 
sions like Christmas, Mother’s Day, 
Father's Day, Easter, etc. The 
seasonal theme can be conveyed by 
strip-in copy around illustrations 
of the product, or the product in 
use. 
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Lithographic conversions can be 
utilized for calendars; large blotters 
can be created from small spot 
illustrations, or four-color blotter 
plates can be blown up to make 
small counter display units. Four- 
page letterheads often use full 
page reproductions of ads on pages 
2 and 3, but why not use blow-ups 
of spot color illustrations or parts 
of process reproductions? Maga- 
zines are pretty well sold on the use 
of blow-ups of the front covers and 
of editorial pages that are illustra- 
tions of products in use, but why 
not sell them blow-ups of the mag- 
nificent illustrations that they use 
to illustrate stories? Large sums 
are spent to secure the best illus- 
trators, the public buys the maga- 
zine for the editorial content, so 
why not capitalize on that? 

* 
Highlight Halftones 
( from page 25) 
be desired to have a halftone nega- 
tive, it will be necessary to make 
a contact or camera copy of the 
positive. 

Because of the nature of the 
process, “‘highlighted’’ screen posi- 
tives are easily made. From results 
obtained with this new screen it is 
also evident that there is improved 
tone reproduction as well as greater 
sharpness of detail. The control 
possible by means of the colored 
negative in conjunction with the 
two filters makes it possible to alter 
the contrast of the resulting screen 
positive without materially affect- 
ing dot formation. 

* 
Any Lithography Today? 
( from page 28) 
and sales promotion material of 
every description. 

American science is at work—24 
hours a day and judging from the 
record, we may expect any number 
of new products and substitutes. 
Ersatz may be an Axis expression, 
but it doesn’t have a monopoly on 
the meaning. Many new materials 
are already on the market. Wood 
has been combined with synthetic 
resins to form versatile plywoods, 
laminated woods and impreg- 
nated woods. A synthetic bristle 
has been developed suitable for 


paint brushes and will use a resin- 
ous rather than rubber setting to 
conserve scarce materials. In the 
works is a new, effective use of 
paper in cigarette packaging. With- 
out foil or cellophane the package 
is being groomed for promotion by 
one of the large tobacco companies. 
There's no priority on ideas. 

We have attempted to point out 
but a few of the possibilities open 
to lithographers. We hope we 
have planted the seed for further 
fruitful thought. Watch your trade 
and newspapers for further develop- 
ments. But above all, continue to 
bring ideas to your customers and 
How? By lithography 
of course! You know what it has 
done and can do for others. Well, 
why can't lithographic advertising, 
your own, sell lithography, the 
product. It can. And you know 
it, so let's go! 


prospects. 


Are Our War Posters Sissy? 
( from page 33) 
posters, Fortune Magazine suggested 
the use of certain great American 
paintings as war posters, paintings 
like Grant Wood's ‘American 
Gothic.’ This isn’t exactly what 
the OEM or the Treasury Depart- 
ment orders up for poster art. 
People in the paintings don’t tell 
you in gesture or look that you 
should do a certain thing. The 
paintings are merely about ordinary 
Americans, truthfully shown, with 
all their good and bad habits. But 
they are full of the things we are 
fighting to keep, such as personal 
pride and freedom, and it might be 
good to show them to the people.” 
e 

New Lanston Installations 

Rocky Mountain Bank Note Co., 
Denver, Colo., has installed a new 
24-inch R. O. P. camera, an M-H 2 
photo-composing machine and a 
vertical coater, all purchased 
through the Chicago office of Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Co. James 
H. Sweeney, western sales manager, 
also reports sales of Lanston 40 x 40 
precision template cameras to Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., Wichita, Kans., 
and Douglas Aircraft Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif., for use in special 
construction operations. 
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CUT YOUR BLANKET COSTS 





LITHO-KLEEN 


Concentrate 


Preserves that “new blanket” texture, 
resilience, and ink-receptive quality. 


PREVENTS TACKINESS AND GLAZE 


LTF Litho-Kleen is a new and improved blanket 
cleaner and preservative developed by the re- 
search laboratories of the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation. To prepare it, simply mix 
LITHO-KLEEN Concentrate with an equal 
amount of D. C. naphtha or benzine. 


—also— 





CHEMICALS 
for 


DEEP-ETCH PLATES 
ALBUMIN PLATES 
PLATE ETCHES 
FOUNTAIN ETCHES 


Manufactured by The Coleman & Bell Company 
Norwood, Ohio, U.S. A. 


All LTF Products are tested by Research Laboratory 
of Foundation before being released for sale. 


Distributed by 
The California Ink Company, Inc. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
(Division of General Printing ink Corp.) 


International Printing Ink 
(Division of Interchemical Corp.) 


Sinclair & Valentine Company 
Sinclair & Valentine Company of Canada 














LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONES 
NEED IMPROVEMENT! 


here’s a book to 
help you do the job 


“LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONE PHOTOG- 
RAPHY,” just off the press, is an important 
aid for improving the knowledge and the ability 
of the skilled craftsman as well as the student 
apprentice. Published by Waltwin Publishing 
Co., New York, it is recommended as a practical 
instruction manual for grasping and putting to 
work the basic principles of lithographic half- 
tone photography while on the job. By a pro- 
cedure new to the lithographic industry, known 
as the ‘Job Sheet Method,” this new book de- 
scribes step by step the logical procedure to 
follow in producing quality negatives. 


It 1s the first book to carry side-by- 
side original photographic copy and 
the lithographed reproductions, 
showing exactly what can be ob- 
tained from retouched copy. 


“LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONE PHOTOG- 
RAPHY” is hard bound, with the inside work 
pages held together by Wire-O binding, provid- 
ing a durable, convenient manual which is ideal 
for the student. It will lie conveniently open at 
any page atop a desk or work bench. It measures 


64" x 914”. 


Written by Adam Henri Reiser (and a litho- 
graphic craftsman who prefers to remain anony- 
mous), ‘“‘LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONE 
PHOTOGRAPHY” is a must for every lithog- 
rapher. The price is $4.00, cash with order. 


Fill in the coupon below and send 
for your copy of this valuable text- 
book today. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 W. 3ist Street New York, N. Y. 


Send me........copies of LITHOGRAPHIC HALF- 
TONE PHOTOGRAPHY. Enclosed is check (or money 
order) to cover. . .copies at $4.00 each. Plus Postage. 


Name 


Company....... 
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Wage Adjustment Plan 
( from page 31) 

increases in the cost of living index 
shall be followed by equivalent de- 
creases whenever similar decreases 
occur in the cost of living index. 

(c) Whenever the cost of living index 
shall have advanced to 125 (i. e. 
15 points from the 110 level at 
which this plan becomes opera- 
tive) or if legislation is enacted 
freezing industrial wage rates or 
otherwise directly affecting the 
free operation of this plan as here 
laid down, then both parties agree 
to the holding of an immediate 
conference to survey the operation 
of the plan up to that point and 
to consider competitive conditions 
both within and outside of the 
lithographic industry and to deter- 
mine at that time whether or not 
the plan should be extended. 


II. (a) The union agrees that the classi- 
fications set forth in this paragraph 
for which the minimum scale rates 
are in effect shall not be affected 
by the March, 1942, wage adjust- 
ment: shipping clerks; assistant 
shipping clerks; wash-up crews; 
paper cutters; folding machine op- 
erators; press tenders, single color; 
press tenders, two color. 

For employees in the above classi- 
fications not now receiving the 
union scale, the following adjust- 
ment is agreed upon: If the differ- 
ence between the rate actually 
being paid and the union scale 
does not exceed $6.00, then $3.00 
shall be paid now and the balance 
at the end of six months. If the 
difference exceeds $6.00, then half 
of the total difference shall be paid 
now and the remaining half at the 
end of six months. 

New general unskilled male help 
may be increased $2.00 per week 
at the end of the first six months 
and $1.00 per week each six 
months thereafter, until the scale 
has been reached. Those now em- 
ployed shall receive the rate due 
under this provision, based on 
their time of employment, until 
the minimum scale is reached. New 
general unskilled female help may 
be increased $1.00 per week each 
six months, until the scale has 
been reached. Those now em- 
ployed shall receive the rate due 
under this provision, based on 
their time of employment, until 
the minimum scale is reached. 

(b) Except for the classifications listed 
under II (a) above, as of the first 
payroll week in March, 1942, lith- 
ographic journeymen (and ap- 
prentices) shall receive $3.00 per 
week in addition to the Basic 
Minimum Wage Scale; and, fur- 
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thermore, except for the classifica- 
tions listed under II (a) above, 
lithographic journeymen whose 
Basic Minimum Wage Scale is 
$45.00 per week or less shall at the 
end of six months receive an addi- 
tional $2.00 per week above the 
Basic Minimum Wage Scale. 

The wage increases granted under 
II (6) above do not become a part 
of the Basic Minimum Wage Scale. 
They are initial Cost of Living 
Wage Adjustment payments in 
addition to those provided for the 
future under I (a) above; provided, 
however, that 

The wage increases granted under 
II (6) above are based upon the 
specific understanding with Local 
No. 1, New York, Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America that so 
long as Cost of Living Wage Ad- 
justment wage payments above 
the level of the Basic Minimum 
Wage Scale are being paid, Local 
No. 1 will not seek any change in 
the said Basic Minimum Wage 
Scale now in effect in its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Each four color press is to have a 
first and second pressman and a 
first and second operator. 

The minimum scale of wages to be 
paid to an apprentice after his 
probationary period shall be com- 
puted as follows: The difference 
between his wage, at which his 
apprenticeship is started, and the 
minimum wage paid to journey- 
men in the trade to which he is 
apprenticed is to be divided into 
eight (8) parts, one-eighth (1%) of 
this to be added to the wage of 
the apprentice every six (6) months 
of his full apprenticeship, starting 
six (6) months after the end of his 
probationary period. 

The minimum weekly rate for 
night-shift lithographic tradesmen 
shall be $5.00 higher than the day- 
shift rate with the exception of 
press tenders, floor boys, employees 
in the finishing and maintenance 
departments, etc., whose weekly 
night-shift rate shall be $2.00 
higher than the day-shift rate. 
Local No. 1, New York, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America 
also agrees that if the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index of the Cost of Living in 
New York City drops to 105, then 
a 2%, decrease in wage rates 
based upon the agreed Basic 
Minimum Wage Scale shall be 
effected to apply against the wage 
increases granted in II (+) above; 
and, furthermore, that if the said 
cost of living index shall drop to 
100, then automatically the wage 
increases granted under II (bd) 


above shall be discontinued in 
their entirety. 
+ 


Lithomat and Photomat 

( from page 35) 
the following: deoxtdization—be- 
cause it is not metal and therefore 
it cannot oxidize; graining—be- 
cause graining is entirely eliminated 
with Photomat. It also eliminates 
coating, whirling, mixing of albu- 
men, dissolving of ammonium di- 
chromate, and straining—because 
Photomat comes already coated, 
ready to be put to work. 

Secondly, they claim a saving in 
operating materials cost because 
the time of deoxidizing, graining, 
mixing, straining solutions, etch- 
ing, whirling and coating is elimi- 
nated by the use of Photomat. A 
saving in cost is also reported be- 
cause the cost of deoxidizing agents, 
graining materials (sand and mar- 
bles), the cost of dissolving albu- 
men and dichromate, and the in- 
herent loss of these solutions 
through the instability of albumen, 
are eliminated by the use of Photo- 
mat. 

In the case of Lithomat, type- 
writing, Vari- Typing, sketching and 
other art work is done directly on 
the mat. After the sketch, type- 
writing, or other image is made on 
it, it is then clamped on to a litho- 
graphic press in the usual fashion. 
Procedure here also follows stand- 
ard lithographic practice. 

Some of the advantages claimed 
by the manufacturer for Lithomat 
include: the plate is flexible, light, 
long-wearing and is as easy to 
handle as a sheet of index bristol. 
Thousands of faithful sharp repro- 
ductions may be run off from 
Lithomat, making its printing life 
equal to that obtained from metal 
plates. 

The Lithomat is flexible and will 
take original drawings with pen, 
pencil, brush, litho crayon and air 
brush. Direct tracings can be made 
directly on the surface of the mat, 
and all types of forms may be 
proofed on the Lithomat. Direct 
typewriting and direct transfers 
from typed plates and illustrations 
also are easily transferred onto the 
mat, it is claimed. 
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NO SHORTAGE 
OF GOOD 
BLACK! 


Come what may, we'll always have 
plenty of black ink, and, of course, plenty of 
ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK for lithog- 
raphers. Of course, the ink maker has felt the 
effect of the war, shortages of strategic materials and 
restrictions, same as anyone else. We’re all in the same 
boat. We all have a common enemy—three of ’em in fact. You 
know who they are. And it’s going to take a lot of lithography in 
the form of advertising and morale literature, as well as weapons, to lick ’em, too. But lick 
‘em we will, you can depend on that! And you can depend on ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK 
100 per cent to be on hand to help with the job. When you want to be sure of per- 
formance, order ECLIPSE! 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., GAIR BLDG., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
538 SOUTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY wniuam r. souiss, president 








No, Sir! There can be no dispute about 
the advantages of using AQUATEX, the modern 
dampening cover for offset rollers, and DAMPABASE, the per- 





fected seamless undercovering. Far superior to handmade 
damper coverings, AQUATEX and DAMPABASE will prolong 


the life of your rollers and provide better and more efficient 


ey 
dampening control. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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Fred E. Hagen in Auto Accident 
Fred E. Hagen, salesman for 
Workman Mfg. Co., Chicago litho 
firm, is recuperating from injuries 
sustained in an automobile collision 
on February 26. Both Mr. Hagen’s 
legs were fractured and other bodily 
injuries incurred. He is a son of 
Fred J. Hagen, prominent figure in 
the Chicago and International 
Craftsmen's Clubs, and a brother 
of Jack L. Hagen, vice-president of 
the Chicago Lithographers Club. 


Akron Litho Expands 

Akron Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co., Akron, has purchased the 
Kramer-Schonacker Printing Co., 
that city. B. W. Bowman, former 
assistant general manager of the 
Burch Directory Co., is president 
of the new firm; R. C. Lockwood 
and Herbert Poppenhouse, vice- 
presidents; John Shepherd, treas- 
urer; and Thomas R. Lindsey, 
secretary. 

a 


Young Lithos Elect Winship 

William M. Winship, of Brett 
Lithographing Co., was _ elected 
president of the Young Lithog- 
raphers Association, New York, at 
the regular meeting held March 11. 
Other officers elected were Sidney 
P. Voice, Consolidated Lithograph- 
ing Co., vice-president; Fred W. 
Hashagen, National Process Co., 
secretary; and H. Monroe Selling, 
Zeese-Wilkinson, treasurer. Those 
elected to the board of governors 
include: Jacques J. Tisne, Schlegel 
Lithograph Co.; Robert Heywood, 
Jr., R. R. Heywood Co.; Alfred E. 
Rossotti, Rossotti Lithograph Co. ; 
Charles F. Roberts, Brett Litho- 
graphing Co.; George Cramer, Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co.; and J. C. 
Rufenacht, Schlegel Lithograph Co. 
Alfred Soman, past president, auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
board. 

Following the election, the club 
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held an ‘Information Please’’ pro- 
gram with a board of experts 
answering questions asked by those 


present. 
> 


Forbes Elects J. B. Osborn 
J. B. Osborn was elected vice- 
president of Forbes Lithograph 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, at a 
recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Osborn began with 
Forbes as a pressman in the cello- 
phane printing department and 
then was advanced to supervisor in 
charge of cellophane printing pro- 
duction. Following that he was 
placed in charge of the company’s 
sale of printed cellophane. Two 
years ago Mr. Osborn was made 
manager of Forbes New York office. 
He has been with the company ten 
years. 
e 
M. J. Isler Dies 
M. J. Isler, president of the Isler- 
Tompsett Lithographing Co., St. 
Louis, died January 17. Mr. Isler 
was widely known in the industry 
and was prominent in the Lithog- 
raphers National Association since 
the company became a member in 
1910. 
. 
Appoint C. B. Jackson 
C. B. Jackson, in charge of the 
New York office of Edwards & 
Deutsch Lithographing Co., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed a vice- 
president of the company, it was 
announced last month. 
e 
Transfer Marder and Raasch 
Walter S. Marder, manager of 
the Boston Branch of American 
Type Founders, and E. C. Raasch, 
manager of the Cleveland branch, 
have both been transferred to 
ATF’s recently acquired plant in 
Newark, N. J., which is engaged in 
the manufacture of defense ma- 
terials. ATF’s Newark defense 
plant is under the direction of 
Frederic B. Heitkamp, vice-presi- 











dent in charge of sales. Mr. Heit- 

kamp is devoting his time between 

American Type Founders Sales 

Corp., serving the graphic arts in- 

dustry, and the new ATF Division. 
* 

Canadian Board Appoints Guenette 

The Canadian War-time Prices 
and Trade Board has announced 
the appointment of Ernest 
Guenette, secretary-manager, Print- 
ing Industry Papeity Committee of 
Montreal, as technical advisor on 
printing and lithography to John 
Atkins, Administrator of Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries in 
Canada. Travice A. Tod, secretary- 
manager of the Canadian Lithog- 
raphers Association, Toronto, has 
been appointed Deputy Adminis- 
trator for the Printing, Publishing 
and Allied Industries of the Cana- 
dian War-time Prices and Trade 
Board. He will serve without pay 
on loan from the Lithographers 
Association, it is announced, and 
will also assist Mr. Atkins. 

2 
Griffith Joins Coast Guard 

George Griffith, New England 
representative for Harold M. Pit- 
man Co., Jersey City, N. J., last 
month joined the U. S. Coast 
Guard. Mr. Griffith will be sta- 
tioned in New London, Conn. 

e 
To Continue Intensive Course 

Having learned through a recent 
survey that a large percentage of 
the key firms of the industry 
definitely favor no change in its 
educational program this summer, 
the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation is now launching a campaign 
to interest companies in sponsoring 
candidates for the Intensive Course 
to be offered with the cooperation 
of the New York Trade School. 

It may surprise some, points out 
the Foundation, that many com- 
panies felt that the need for the 
Intensive Course this season is 
more urgent than usual because of 
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the probability that the war will 
increase rather than decrease the 
demand for such men in our in- 
dustry. If, as is anticipated, it 
adds, some companies desirous of 
cooperating are no longer able, by 
reason of the draft and voluntary 
enlistments, to find suitable candi- 
dates for the Intensive Course 
among their employees, the Foun- 
dation’s recently compiled list of 
technical college graduates may be 
drawn upon. 

The Intensive Course will start 
on June 29 and close August 28. 
It is expected that the Eastman 
Kodak Company will, as in the 
past, extend an invitation to mem- 
bers of the group to spend the 
following week at its plant in 
Rochester. 

= 
Wife of Joseph H. Tooker Dies 

Mrs. Dora Mather Tooker, wife 
of Joseph H. Tooker, president of 
Tooker Lithograph Co., New York, 
died last month in LeRoy Sani- 
torium. 

Lithos Victory Garden Booklet 

Capitalizing on current interest 
in victory gardens for food produc- 
tion, Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chi- 
cago, has compiled and published 
a 16-page booklet bearing the title 
“Victory Gardens,”’ which is being 
sold in Woolworth stores through- 
out the country. Eugene Pfister, 
vice-president of the company, who 
is an active leader in the Men's 
Garden Clubs of America, origi- 
nated the idea and was responsible 
for the editorial work involved in 
preparation of the volume. Magill- 
Weinsheimer also recently com- 
pleted a contract for planographing 
the Cook County, IIl., property tax 
list, covering Chicago and outlying 
country districts. The job involved 
200 runs each for 96 plates. The 
company's presses have also been 
federal government 
sugar 


busy on a 


order for several million 


rationing books. 
* 
A. J. Borre in New Post 
In a move designed to effect 


closer coordination between sales 


and production departments, 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, 
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has appointed A. J. Borre to the 
newly-created position of chief of 
customer service and production. 
Mr. Borre, who is assistant to 
President A. J. Weinsheimer, and 
also chairman of the plant com- 
mittee, is studying the two-fold 
problem of eliminating waste in 
production operations and improv- 
ing customer relations. 
° 


Appeals for Posters 

Lithographers will be interested 
in the following letter which has 
been received from Leslie Brown, 
production manager of Brown & 
Rawcliffe, Ltd., Aintree, Liver- 
pool, 10, England, which follows. 
We hope lithographers will find it 
possible to cooperate. 


March 3, 1942 
Dear Sir: 

In one of the towns in close proximity 
to Liverpool a scheme was started some 
months ago which is best described by 
the words ‘‘Community Centres.” 

Centres have been started to house and 
feed women and children from blitzed 
areas. Sponsors of one of these schemes 
have approached me in an effort to obtain 
about a dozen different bright and attrac- 
tive posters depicting travel scenes. 
Doubtless you will appreciate that these 
are planned to brighten the rather sombre 
appearance of the rooms in the buildings 
that are being used as Centres. Right 
now in this country, paper shortage and 
the curtailment of poster advertising 
some months ago means that bright and 
attractive posters depicting sea- or land- 
scapes are unobtainable. 

This has prompted me to write direct 
to you to know whether it will be possible 
to enlist your support in this good cause. 
Ten or twelve Quad Crown Posters would 
meet the problem and if you can approach 
a few of your friends in the Trade who 
specialize in this work and have old 
Posters on their files that they can spare 
you would be taking a step which would 
help some of our people to face up to a 
mighty difficult time. 

Yours sincerely, 
LESLIE BROWN, 


Production Manager 


Publish Palmer Address 

The Graphic Arts Association of 
Illinois has printed in pamphlet 
form an address by E. W. Palmer, 
chief industrial consultant, Print- 
ing and Publishing Branch, WPB, 
entitled “Status of the Printing 
Industry Under the War Produc- 
tion Board.’’ The address was 





originally presented by Mr. Palmer 
before the recent annual meeting of 
the Graphic Arts Association of 
Illinois in Chicago in February. 
Among the subjects covered by 
Mr. Palmer in his address are the 
War Production Board set-up, the 
magnitude of the printing industry, 
standardization, future planning, 
inventory restriction and allocation 
of materials. Included in_ the 
pamphlet are a number of questions 
and answers discussed by Mr. 
Palmer at the end of his talk. 
. 

Baltimore Club Hears Bray 

The Litho Club of Baltimore held 
its regular monthly dinner meeting 
March 16 at the Emerson Hotel 
and heard an address by Ralph 
Bray of Eastman Kodak Co. on the 
subject, ‘“The Kodak Fluorescence 
Process and the Kodak Contact 
Screen.”” Following Mr. Bray’s 
talk a question and answer period 
was held. The Baltimore Club an- 
nounces that at its April meeting 
W. H. Wood of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co., Cleveland, will deliver 
a talk. In May the club will hear 
Joseph Esposito of the Ault & 
Wiborg Division of IPI on the 
subject of ‘‘Rust Prohibitors.’’ This 
topic, it is announced, will be of 
particular interest to metal lithog- 
raphers of which there are many 
members in the Baltimore Club. 

a7 

Humidifier for Printing Plants 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has just announced a new industrial 
humidifier for paper and printing 
plants and other industries where 
control of humidity is important 
in manufacturing. The company 
points out that the new unit pro- 
vides low-cost humidification be- 
cause it is compact, easily installed 
and low in power consumption. 
The humidifier is ceiling-suspended 
in order to save floor space and 
may be moved to accommodate 
equipment layout changes. The 
new Carrier industrial humidifier 
is said to provide 4800 or 6150 
cubic feet of humidified air per 
minute and evaporate up to 96 
pounds of water per hour. A 
descriptive bulletin No. 435-1 is 
available on request. 
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Lithographed in 4 colors 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


WoveE & SPECIAL FINISHES 


Postal regulations prohibit sampling of paper in this publication, therefore Cumberland Offset is not used for this insert. 


Sample Book of all finishes of Warren's Cumberland Offset may be secured from your Warren merchant. 











Leading 
PAPER MERCHANTS 
who sell and endorse 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 


ALBANY, N. Y¥ Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ATLANTA, GA Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, Mp 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BATON RouGe, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BiRMINGHAM, ALA Strickland Paper Company 
Bose, IDAHO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boston, Mass Storrs & Bement Company 
BuFFALo, N. Y The Alling & Cory Company 
Cuarcotre, N. C. Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
Cuicaco, Ii Chicago Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
—— f The Petrequin Paper Company 
: \ The Alling & Cory Company 
CotumBus, On10 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS Olmsted- Kirk Company 
Denver, Coco. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines, lowa Western Newspaper Union 
Derroit, Micu. Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EUGENE, ORE Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fort WortH, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Fresno, CAL Zellerbach Paper Company 


GRAND Rapips, Micu 
Quimby-Kain Paper Company 

GREAT Fats, Mont 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


HARTFORD, CONN Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, TEXAS L. S. Bosworth Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
KANSAS City, Mo Midwestern Paper Company 
LANSING, MICH The Weissinger Paper Company 

{ Western Newspaper Union 
LittLe Rock, ARK \ Arkansas Paper Company 
LonG Beacnu, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, CAL Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, Ky Miller Paper Company, Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis Nackie Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


N = j Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Newark, N. J \ Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
New Haven, CONN Storrs & Bement Company 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
New Yor City < J. E. Linde Paper Company 
The Canfield Paper Company 

Marquardt & Company, In 
Schlosser Paper Corporation 
OAKLAND, CAl Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 

Omana, NEB 

Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 
D. L. Ward Company 
PutLaDecpuia, Pa.< The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Schuylkill Paper Company 


PHOENIX, Ariz. Zellerbach Paper Company 
PitTspuRGH, Pa The Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ME C. M. Rice Paper Company 
PORTLAND, ORE Zellerbach Paper Company 
RENO, NEV. Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y The Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAl Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sr. Loutrs, Mo Beacon Paper Company 


St. Paut, Minn. The John Leslie Paper Company 
Sart Lake City, Utan Zellerbach Paper Company 


San Dikeco, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN Francisco, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sureverort, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
SPOKANE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
The Paper House of New England 


Stockton, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
TorpeKa, KAN. Midwestern Paper Company 
Troy, N. ¥ Troy Paper Corporation 
Tusa, OKLA Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, Texas Olmsted- Kirk Company 
Watta WaLta, Wasn. Zellerbach Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C Stanford Paper Company 
YAKIMA, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
New York City (Export) National Paper & Type Co 
Agencies or Branches in 40 cities in Latin America 
and West Indies. 


AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball, Ltd 
New ZEALAND B. J. Ball, Ltd 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd., 


Agents for Zellerbach Paper Company 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
A. C. Ransom Philippine Corporation 
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Chas. H. M. White photograph 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


}>»|PRE- CONDITIONED 

















WOVE + SAXONY - HOMESPUN + LINEN - HANDMADE 


ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 

sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 
papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 

Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and “‘cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 

Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “pro- 


duction” sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 


Write for free booklet —*How Will It Print by Offset” 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY + 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Better Paper Better Printing 





Printing Papers 
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IMONIAL DINWES * 


SUM ENE Y 


PIPTY YOaRB & Charl Saco 
VOTRE, SL TMORE MARCH 06 
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The Graphic Arts salutes Sum Eney on his 50th year 
in the industry, Hotel Biltmore, New York, March 26. 


New Union Contract in Effect 
The Chicago Lithographic Em- 

the Amalga- 

mated Lithographers of America, 


ployers group and 


Local No. 4, put into effect last 
month a new contract covering 
wages, hours, vacations, appren- 


tices and other details of employ- 
ment. Twenty-eight plants signed 
for a closed shop while some twenty 
others made a preferential agree- 
ment providing for employment of 


non-union men if union workers are 


not available. C. T. Fairbanks, 
president of Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Co., was chairman 
of the employers’ group and Fred 
W. Zeitz, president of 
No. 4, headed the 
The 


resents the first common contract 


Chicago 
Local union 


negotiators. agreement rep- 
and uniform articles of agreement 
ever established between emplovers 
and the Amalgamated in the Chi- 
cago area. Where its terms con- 
flict with existing agreements pre- 
viously made with individual signa- 
the new contract 


tories, terms of 


are to prevail. 
= 

Describes Part in War Program 

Zenith Radio Corp., in coopera- 
tion with Niagara Lithograph Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has just launched a 
program explaining Zenith’s part 
in the war program. Through the 
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use of display material being dis- 
tributed to dealers, consisting of 
lithographed streamers and large 
posters for store and window use 
supplemented by stand-up cards, 
produced by Niagara, the company 
explains why radio sets will not be 
available after present distributors’ 


THE TANK 5 THE 
SATTLESMIP OF 
TwE ARMIES 


TRE woorte® 
SYMBOL OF LAWD 
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and dealers’ stocks have been ex- 
hausted and how Zenith production 
by the 


Evidence of 


has been commandeered 
nation’s armed forces. 
the success of the program is indi- 
the response of Zenith 
dealers who last month 
subscribed for all of the dealer help 


material before delivery was made. 


cated by 
over- 


N. Y. Club Hears Biegeleisen 

The Litho Club of New York 
held its regular dinner meeting on 
March 25 and heard an address by 
J. I. Biegeleisen on the subject of 
“Silk Screen.”” Mr. 
is the author of several books on 


Biegeleisen 


silk screen, as well as a lecturer and 
instructor on this process. Since 
there are a number of lithographers 
who are using silk screen in con- 
junction with the lithographic pro- 
cess, the meeting was of consider- 
able interest to New York members 
of the industry. 
+ 

Fred Glen Small Dies 

Fred Glen Small, 50, 
the New York advertising agency 
of that name, died at his home in 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., March 24. 
Mr. Small had spent twenty-five 
vears in the advertising profession, 


owner of 


specializing in industrial accounts. 
His clients included many leading 
manufacturers of printing equip- 
ment, among whom are: Cameron 
Machine Company; C. B. Cottrell 
& Sons Co.; General 
Company; H. H. Heinrich, 
William C. Herrick Ink Co., Inc.; 
Intertype Corporation; Matrix 
Contrast New Era 
Manufacturing Company; Vulcan 
Proofing and Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corporation. 


(Ceramics 
Inc.; 


Corporation ; 


Company ; 
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Plan now 
to attend the LNA’s All-Out 
War-Time Council 
in Chicago, May 12, 13, 14, 1 















































These Special 
Features Are Planned 


1. Wartime markets for the lithog- 
rapher—color, black and white. 





We're going to win this war. But before common industry problems discussed by 


we do it’s going to take all the planning and ~—s able observers, and to relate and discuss 
doing at our command. As lithographers — sheir special and particular problems—and to 
> are go . -e one , : etc. 
we are going to have to adapt, and re-adapt — ask guestions. They'll come away from the 


our plants, our production, our raw material | N A's four-day meeting with a fresh view- 2. Wartime man-power and_ per- 
requirements, our costs, our markets, our point, a wider perspective on the whole war sonnel problems. 
personnel, and—yes, ourselves, time and , ; . — 
picture and the lithographer’s place in it, :, , 
3. Outlook for raw materials and 


time again. The next two years are going , ; ; me 
and a surer confidence in their ability and ae li 
to tax our every talent and resource. : e : processing supplies. 
, ; resourcefulness to meet wartime problems 
But we'll come through. We'll come ; ; —— , ‘ 
, , as they arise. And more than anything 4. Priority ratings the lithog- 
through because we have before, and be . ; seaedl ¢ 
; lee way? » bette . . " rapher is permitted to use. 
cause we have learned the value of planning else, they'll be better prepared and able to I | 

‘Oo ) e -: sn > Owa>®rads Ce 1 , oO ’ ° 4 ° + 

contribute their share towards carrying out WPB restrictions sow ia effect. 


on 


and thinking as an tndustry. The 37th 


Annual Lithographers National Association the Victory-War Production Program. 








. » 4 P s "p ait ane at » 7 
Convention, to be held at the Edgewater Every lithographer is invited to attend 6. WPB restrictions which may be 
Beach Hotel, in Chicago, May 12 to 15, and participate in this joint industry war- expected. 
will be a demonstration of the soundness of | time council. Make your reservations now, 7. Other wartime management 
this policy. Lithographers from every part direct with the Edgewater Beach Hotel, problems. 
of the country will be there to hear our Chicago. Special convention rates. 





Come to the 37th Annual Convention of the 


LITHOGRAPHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Chicago, Illinois May 12-15, 1942 
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L.N.A. 
To Hold 
Wartime 
Council 


HE Lithographers National 

Association Convention, 

scheduled for May 12 to 15 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, will be an all-out war- 
time council, according to W. Floyd 
Maxwell, executive secretary of the 
LNA. The entire lithographic in- 
dustry has been invited to partici- 
pate. It is hoped that the conven- 
tion will provide the lithographer, 
both black-and-white and 
with a wide perspective on the 
problems that face the industry as 
a whole and thus enable him to 
formulate his own individual war- 


color, 


time program. 

One of the major topics will be 
war-time markets for the lithog- 
rapher. Other topics of interest in- 
clude War Production Board re- 
strictions; substitute materials; ad- 
vertising's war-time code; personnel 
problems created by war; war-time 
administration and management. 

The Victory Production Program 
and the lithographer’s part in it is 
scheduled as the keynote address 
on Tuesday morning the 12th. Not 
just a general appeal to lithographic 
patriotism, it will offer the conven- 
tion concrete suggestions as to how 
the lithographic industry can really 
help win the war. 

On Wednesday a panel discus- 
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sion has been scheduled in which 
lithographic equipment and supply 
manufacturers will describe the 
problems they are facing in the way 
of shortages and restrictions, and 
what they are doing about them. 
With the above panel discussion 
slated for Wednesday morning, the 
Wednesday afternoon session logic- 
ally enough will be given over to 
the staff of the Printing & Publish- 
ing Branch of the War Production 
Board, under the chairmanship of 
Jack Wolff, which will explain the 
work it is doing and answer ques- 
tions. Thus the entire day of 
Wednesday will be devoted to lith- 
ographic war production. 
Thursday morning the LNA will 
hold its customary annual business 
session. There will be a departure 
in the procedure this year, however, 
in that the business meeting, in- 
stead of being closed as in years 
past, will be open to all lithographers 
present, non-members as well as 
members. On Thursday there will 
be a discussion of war-time litho- 
graphic markets and the type of 





Edgewater Beach Hotel, scene of 
the LNA Convention, May 12 to 15 


lithographed war work being pro- 
duced. It is hoped that a member 
of the staff of the Government 
Printing Office will be on hand to 
address this session and to answer 
questions. 

The annual banquet is announced 
for Thursday night, and the annual 
golf tournament for Friday. 
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Announcing... B 
THE BIG SPECIAL usiIness 


LITHOGRAPHERS As Un-Usual 


HAT might well be the theme of the LNA 


N A T | O N A L Convention. 

For with the scarcity of materials, the adop- 

A S S O C | AT | O N tion of substitutes, the acceleration of the 
national war effort, the curtailment of some 

lithographic markets and the dislocation of not a 


CONVENTION NUMBER OF few others, the lithographer is faced with un- 


precedented operating conditions. His has 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY become a real struggle for existence, the future 





uncertain. 
The manufacturer and distributor of litho- 
to be brought out at the Edgewater graphic equipment and supplies knows that 
. better than anyone else. He knows how un- 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 12 - 15. certain the lithographer’s future is. And he 


knows, too, how uncertain his is, along with it. 
The point is: What is he doing about it? 

As for the lithographer, he is going right ahead, despite Business as Un-Usual, making the best of it, 
holding his conventions, planning ahead, attempting in every way to come to grips with his war time 
problems. But he needs help. He needs the advice and cooperation of the manufacturer and distributor 
of lithographic equipment and supplies in a hundred different ways. 

Are you, Mr. Supplier, giving him the assurance he needs—if not for his sake—then for your own? 
You should. An opportunity is offered you to do just that in our special LNA Convention issue 














in May! 

The May issue of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY will be brought out especially to tie in with the LNA 
Convention in Chicago, May 12-15. Several hundred extra copies will be distributed at the LNA sessions 
over and above the regular circulation of 3,000 copies. 

Special low advertising rates are available for that issue only! 

Now is the time to create a new and closer customer relationship between the lithographer and the 
supplier through advertising—one that will explain away shortages, hold customer loyalties, preserve the 
value of your name, and help make the future secure for both the supplier and the lithographer. 

Read below how the right kind of advertising in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY can do just that. 
Meantime, decide to use space in our big special Lithographers National Association Convention number. 
But decide now so that a good spot can be reserved for your advertisement! 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ALL SUPPLIERS 


Here today, but tomorrow—what? Now trade paper advertising, such as MODERN 
What manufacturer or distributor has not asked LITHOGRAPHY has to offer, is no cure-all. It 
himself that question recently? can’t pull rabbits out of a hat now or later, but it 
On the one hand he must adapt himself to new can create a definite consumer viewpoint, and that 
conditions brought on by the war, if he wishes to is what the equipment and supply manufacturer 
survive now. On the other hand he must maintain needs to create as the surest way out of his dilemma. 
all his old customer relationships and loyalties, and For example, one of the first things he should tell 
preserve the value of his name, even though con- his customers and prospective customers, to our 
sumer buying may be reduced, if he wishes to way of thinking, is what his company is doing 
survive following the war. during the war. Is it supplying the industry as 
Small wonder that he feels uncertain about the usual? Or has it been forced to curtail production 


future. for lithography’s needs, and if so why? 
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It is certainly good business to give customers 
and prospective customers the low-down on the 
firm’s ability to supply. For one thing it aids the 
war effort and for another it solves a delicate 
customer relations problem. By coming out in the 
open with an advertisement in MODERN LITH- 
OGRAPHY there can be no possible suspicion that 
the equipment and supply manufacturer is playing 
favorites. 


of special problems for lithographers and they are 
hopeful of finding some of the answers to those 
special problems in the pages of M. L., as, no 
doubt, they have in the past. 

MODERN LITHOGRAPHY ’s pages, therefore, 
offer the most strategic and appropriate way of 
telling a message to the greatest number of in- 
terested lithographers. For, by the same token, if 
M. L.’s editorial pages are read with great interest, 








and we know that they are, then it would follow 
that advertisements would be read by the lithog- 
rapher with equal interest in the hope of finding 
information that will help him with his war time 


Lithographers Are Hungry For All Kinds 
of Information 
A trade journal like MODERN LITHOG- 
RAPHY is read with greater interest in times like 
these than ever before. The war has created plenty 


Important Things You Can Talk About in Your MODERN LITHOGRAPHY Advertising 


Here, then, are several ways the right kind of advertising in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY can be 
profitably used by the equipment and supply manufacturer under conditions as they are today: 


problems. 


1. To preserve the value of your name. 

2. To maintain customer loyalties even though buying may be reduced. 
3. To tell the lithographic industry what you are doing during the war. 
4. To establish your identity among new and changing markets. 


. To contribute real information that will help the lithographer face war time problems. 


uw 


. To help lithographers with advice on maintenance and conservation of equipment and 
materials. 


. To help the lithographic industry educate and train its personnel, a real problem in 
view of labor shortages created by war production industries and Selective Service. 


oO 


“N 


8. To offer service even though orders cannot be taken, thus preserving good will. 


9. To explain shortages and substitutions. 


10. To develop an understanding and demand for the lesser-known items in your line that 
can contribute to lithography’s needs. 


11. To help lithographers get the best out of what they can get. 


12. To pass along technical information made necessary by substitutions and the necessity 
to get along with present equipment. 


13. To explain changes in price policy. 

14. To deny false rumors of scarcity and rising prices. 

15. To show the lithographer how he can develop new business, based on changed market 
conditions. 

16. To help lithographers get greater production from their present equipment. 

17. To discourage lowering of present quality standards beyond necessary restrictions of war. 

18. To help the government sell bonds and stamps. 

19. To cooperate in campaigns for avoiding waste and collecting salvage. 

20. To report new developments and research projects in progress. 


21. To help lithographers get started on sound planning for the future. 


To be sure, war time conditions have changed and are changing the manufacture and sale of equip- 
ment and supplies for the lithographic industry. But the service offered by trade paper advertising to 
manufacturer, distributor and consumer alike, is greater than ever. Today the manufacturer of litho- 
graphic equipment and supplies needs a vehicle of communication like MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


more than ever before! 


Make your reservation for space in the LNA Convention Issue Now! 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 West 31st Street New York, N. Y. 
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ON GUARD! 


ADENA 
OFFSET 


ie Adena is humidified 
YS 





during manufacture 


Save money by ship- it is kept right by 


ping via Miami Valley 


Shippers’ Association. 


moisture-proof pack- 
ing . . . delivered to 


printer uniformly flat. 


GREETING eee : 
CARD eaay torun, itcan be 


PAPETERIE placed on press direct 
from case or skid. 
Tub-sized . . . will 


not curl. 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 
and Book Papers 


CHIL ICO THE 
Jb ’ Paper 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND MILLS 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 











A BUY-WORD FOR HIGH-GRADE PAPERS 





HERE’S THE ANSWER... 


to your Camera and 
platemaking problems 


‘The Textbook of Photography and Plate- 
making for Photo-Lithography”’ by /. /1/. 
Sayre, contains 280 pages of up-to-date informa- 
tion on procedure and formulas for every opera- 
tion from copy to the completed plate. Used as 
a standard textbook by the Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography, it is written in easy- 
to-understand language and will give you the 
right answer to your basic every-day problems. 


Here are some of the subjects covered: 


PHOTOGRAPHY —Chemistry of photog- 
raphy and formulas; Procedure for making 
wet and dry plate negatives; Filtering; 
Halftones; Screen separations; Drop-outs; 
Photographic equipment; Layout for a pro- 
cess darkroom; Table of ratios and stop 
numbers; Operation and care of arc lamps; 
Layout and imposition; General discussion 


of color, etc. 


PLATEMAKING—Chemistry of litho- 
graphic printing; Albumin platemaking 

formulas and procedure; Deep-etched plate- 
making; Graining metal plates; Plate pre- 
servation; pH control; Blue prints on metal 
and glass; Hand Transferring; Relief plate- 
making and formulas; Making plates by 


projection, etc. 


PRICE $5.00 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


ee 
Please send check with order 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 West 31st Street New York, N. Y. 
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WINNERS IN THE 11TH ANNUAL 


Top left: 
Co., Auburn, N. Y., 
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ALL-AMERICA PACKAGE COMPETITION 
‘Captain Mark”’ window display which won a top award for Columbian Rope 
lithographed by Oberly & Newell Lithograph Corp.; top center: 


‘*Elsie’’ window display which won a top award for the Borden Co., lithographed by 


Kindred MacLean; 


Icebox’’ 
by Einson Freeman; 
Tea Co., 


Approve State Printing Appt. 

Chicago and downstate Illinois 
lithographers have expressed ap- 
proval of the recent appointment 
of Harold G. Cruger to the post of 
Superintendent of Printing for the 
Illinois. Mr. 


is editor and publisher of the //m- 


state of Cruger, who 
hurst Press, in the Chicago subur- 
ban area, assumed his new duties 
without obligation to any political 
faction, a fact which is expected to 
difficulties 
lithog- 


eliminate some of the 


previously experienced by 
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top right: 
cal Works, lithographed by Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 
window display which won a top award for P. Ballantine & Sons, lithographed 
floor stand which won a top award for McCormick 
“Smash Girl” 
lithographed by Einson Freeman. 


bottom center: 
lithographed by Einson Freeman; 
display which won a top award for Dr. Pepper Co., 


bottom right: 


raphers in bidding on contracts for 
decalcomanias and other litho- 
graphic work for the state govern- 
ment. 
. 

LTF Opens Chicago Course 

Many Chicago lithographers have 
enrolled for the course of lectures 
science of pressroom pro- 
Litho- 
Foundation, 
which opened at the Atlantic Hotel 
in that city on April 10, with 
Charles Latham of New York as 


on the 
cedure, sponsored by the 


graphic Technical 


floor stand which won a top award for Rumford Chemi- 
Bottom left: 


‘‘Pop at the 


window 


lecturer. The classes, which are 


to be given once a week, cover 


press adjustments, rollers and 
blankets, packing calculations, pres- 
sure, plates and graining, photo- 
paper, air and 


While 


lectures have been given in eastern 


mechanical plates, 


paper conditioning. these 


centers, this is the first time the 
mid-west has had the opportunity 
to benefit from them. Plans are 
now being made to present the 
same course in Milwaukee for the 
benefit of Wisconsin lithographers. 
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SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 
SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 


ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED —GRAINED— REGRAINED 






LITHOGRAP AINING CO. 


37-43 BOX STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. EVERGREEN 9-4260, 4261 
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LITHOGRAPHERS .... 


* 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY! 


Greatesd possidde 1auing of chemicals and metals is 
Gu imporvant counlrituction litheg raphe cau make 


lo the cause 


Ya tis battle against waste, the PH rity aud depend- 


j / 
ability of chemicals play Gav important Pe od. 


Mellinckrodl Chemicals, which @e H0u used i 
11EG ly euery essential industry, will continue la da 
their pe ut faithfully iw Your da kOGM aud shen. 
v v 
FINE CHEMICALS 


AGhnckrodl 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works * Mallinckrwdt St, St Louis, 
74 Gold St, New York, N.Y. Chicage* Philadelphia Los Angeles Montreal 
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The first annual Golden Apple Advertising Award, sponsored by the 
New York and New England Apple Institute, was won by the A & P 
Tea Company. Created to stimulate better apple advertising, the 
award went toa point of sale poster lithographed by Tooker Litho. Co. 


Chicago Club Holds Joliet Meeting 

The Chicago Lithographers Club 
made its annual spring visit to 
Joliet, Ill., last month, for a social 
meeting with Joliet members of the 
organization. Cards, bowling, pool, 
a dinner and a floor show con- 
stituted the program arranged by 
the entertainment committee, un- 
Frank 


Mevyvercord Co. 


der the chairmanship of 
Koehne, of the 
Carl Erickson, of Gerlach, Barklow 
Co., Joliet, assisted in handling de- 
tails of local arrangements. 


Soap Offers New Use for Decals 
Decalcomania manufacturers 
have found a new market for their 
products in the soap field. At a 
recent trade show for beauty shop 
operators held in Chicago, Light- 
foot Schultz & Co., manufacturer 
of novelty soaps introduced a set 
of soap “picture blocks,”’ each cake 
of soap bearing small decal designs. 
Sales were made with the guarantee 
that the picture would outlast the 


s¢ ap. 


Offset Solves Packaging Problem 
Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., 
manufacturers of Health-knit 
MacDee shorts, Kut-Ups shirts and 
other brands of men’s underwear, 
unable to secure further supplies of 
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cellophane, in which the company’s 
products have been packaged for 
years, was faced with the problem 
of replacing immediately the ma- 
terial for which packaging experts 
maintained there was no equable 
substitute. 

How they did it is of interest 
to lithographers. The front of the 
new Standard Knitting Mills pack- 
age consists of ordinary white offset 
paper embossed with the pattern 
and detailed texture of the garment 
in actual size. In the old cello- 


phane wrapper the garment was 
seen, often wrinkled and uneven. 
The new package is so finely em- 
bossed that the full-size texture of 
the cloth is imparted to the paper. 
Realism is further enhanced by a 
lithographed impression of the 
colored thread in the shirts and 
shorts and the tartan plaid Health- 
knit trade marks, ‘“‘MacDee’ and 
“Kut-Ups,” which are superim- 
posed in the form of a band on the 
upper portion of the package. Ac- 
cording to H. B. Mebane, Jr., sales 
manager for Standard Knitting 
Mills, Inc., it is entirely possible 
that cellophane, even when avail- 
able, will no longer be used for the 
company’s packaging purposes. 
6 

Book Marks Centennial 

kK. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., 
Brooklyn, has just issued a 44-page 
book to commemorate its 100th 
anniversary. While produced in 
photo-gravure and letterpress 
throughout, by William EK. Rudge’s 
Sons, Inc., New York, the booklet 
should be of interest to lithog- 
raphers as an example of outstand- 
ing promotion. Heavily illustrated 
with dramatic photographs by Vic- 
tor Keppler and Walter Engel, 
well-known commercial photog- 
raphers, the Schaefer Centennial 
book traces in colorful style the 
history of America’s oldest lager 


beer brewery. 
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Mr. Lithographer: 
Do You Like Sweet Music? 


The sweetest music to any printer’s ears is to hear his presses humming. When the 
press wheels are turning you know most of your worries concerning the job are over. 
A new help to “keep ’em turning” is the Craftsman Photo-lith Lay-Out Table. This 
ultra-modern line-up table was designed especially for the Photo-Lithographer, Offset 
Printer and Planographer. The ‘‘Craftsman”’ is the most self-contained equipment of 
its kind for producing with one machine the many painstaking and accurate operations 
essential to precise plate-making, including pen, pencil, negative ruling and on glass or 
zinc plates direct. 


A bulletin has just been issued showing the various tables and salient parts 
thereof. Write for your copy today and see for yourself what can be done with 
this latest in Line-Up and Lay-Out equipment designed especially for you. 


Tue Grartsman Line-Up Taste Corp. 


49-59 RIVER STREET—WALTHAM, MASS. 











National Emergency Dictates Simplification of Paper Lines 





Gilbert DISPATCH Bond and 
Gilbert AVALANCHE Bond 


now to be known only as 


GILBERT BOND 


25% Cotton-Fibre-Content 


This is an announcement we planned to make almost a 
year ago. The growing demand for GILBERT water- 
marked quality paper, representative of this famous 
fifty-year-old name, made the announcement imperative. 


But, the economies and restrictions of Defense did not 
make the new GILBERT paper announcement feasible. 
Now, actual wartime necessity dictates that paper lines 
be simplified . . . materials and labor be conserved . . . 
excessive operations be eliminated. That’s why, as soon 
as present stocks of DISPATCH, AVALANCHE and 
ENTRY papers are exhausted, you will be supplied with 
GILBERT Bond and GILBERT Ledger. 

As originally planned last year, the new GILBERT water- 
marked papers would be the best of their types that 
materials and skill could produce. Today, they still will 


GILBER 





Gilbert DISPATCH Ledger 
and Gilbert ENTRY Ledger 


now to be known only as 


GILBERT LEDGER 


25% Cotton-Fibre-Content 


be the finest in their class... the finest 25% cotton-fibre- 
content papers that wartime restrictions will permit! 


Concentration upon GILBERT watermarked papers in 
our 25% cotton-fibre-content line will permit better 
productive facilities . . . better efficiency in deliveries to 
you through simplification of stocks. 

The GILBERT Bond line will be available in white and 
the permitted color range, with an attractive cockle finish. 
A laid finish will be available in white and ivory. Enve- 
lopes to match in entire line. The GILBERT Ledger line 
will be available in white and buff, and six colors for 
machine posting. Your Gilbert paper merchant will be 
glad to give you any further information desired regard- 
ing GILBERT Bond and GILBERT Ledger. Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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Mid-States Marks 25th Year 

Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
Chicago, in celebration of its 25th 
anniversary has just published a 
handsomely illustrated booklet trac- 
ing the growth of the company, 
the products it manufactures, where 
they are used and how distributed. 
Its purpose is to present a compre- 
hensive picture of Mid-States 
(summed Paper Co.'s place in the 
graphic arts and allied industries. 
The title of the booklet is “An 
Occasion, An Appreciation."’ Copies 
are available. 

* 

Urges Institutional Selling Now 

S. D. Warren Co., Boston, has 
just published an interesting little 
booklet entitled ‘A Business That 
Has Nothing to Sell.”’. Perhaps the 
timely flavor of this booklet can 
best be conveyed by quoting: ““The 
quality of American 
decided by the 


permanent 
business will be 
current war and its aftermath,” 
says the booklet. ‘“The war will 
require manufacturers to restrict 
the distribution of products or to 
withdraw them from commercial 
markets. After an indefinite period 
of time in which once familiar 
products will have lost familiarity, 
business will arrive at the inevitable 
adjustment. 

“At that time,” 


on to say, ‘‘businesses that allowed 


the booklet goes 


their institutional character to be- 
come obscured while their products 
were withdrawn from company use 
will have little claim on the public's 
regard. Those businesses will then 
have the difficult task of sponsoring 
their products into the favor of a 
public that may recall neither the 
products nor the sponsor. Hence,” 
the booklet points out, ‘‘a business 
that seeks to attain a permanent 
status must sell more than merely 
a product.” 

Here are some of the things 
it must sell: Frequent explanations 
to the public of the circumstances 
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that forces the business to restrict 


its services, including explanations 
of its procedure for serving its trade 
equitably to the extent that it can; 
instructions in the use of the 
product in the business so that the 
owners can make them serve better 
and last longer; an effort to acquire 
respectful friendships with those 
whose regard and patronage will be 
period of 


sorely needed in the 


readjustment. 
«a 

Whiting-Plover Issues Quarterly 

A worthy successor to its ‘‘Per- 
manized Selling’ series is the Per- 
manized Paper Quarterly just issued 
by Whiting-Plover Paper Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
assist the company’s jobber sales- 


Designed to 


men and their customers in prob- 
lems arising during the emergency 
period, the new publication con- 
tains timely and vital information 
on paper in its relation to the pro- 
duction and marketing of printed 
material. An outstanding feature 
of the first issue is a study entitled 
World War II,” 


which presents, in the words of a 


“Printing and 


sub-title, ‘‘a strong case for adver- 
tising,”’ and backs up its arguments 
with case histories relating the ex- 





periences of advertisers during 
World War I. A broad break-down 
of industries operating during the 
crisis is given so that printing sales- 
men can classify their accounts and 
prospects and plan their sales 
efforts to fit each particular situa- 
tion. For instance, classified as 
Group | are ‘all-out’ companies 

those manufacturers whose entire 
productive capacity is absorbed by 
war contracts. Then under the 
heading ‘“‘How to Advertise During 
the Emergency,’ Group I is ad- 
vised to use institutional or public 
relations advertising as well as 
advertising tying-up with national 
defense. Concluding the study is 
an effective presentation of the case 
for printing as a media for war- 
time advertising. Other interesting 
items in the new Quarterly are an 
article by William Bond Wheel- 
wright on ‘The Chlorine Cut and 
its Effect on Paper Brightness;” 
“What's Ahead in Rag Papers,”’ by 
J. H. Miller, vice-president and 
general manager of Whiting-Plover; 
“Creative Printing Pays; ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Letterhead 
Salesmen,”’ by Frederick Scheff; a 
department on paper problems and 
Production Notes.” 


Design for 


Copies of the 


PRINTING 
AND WORLD WAR 


at 
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RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 








ALL PLATES 


INCLUDING THOSE 
REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH 


ARE MARBLE 
GRAINED 











66 ELIABLE”’ is far more than 
just part of our name. It 
means to our customers that our 
plates can be depended on to give 
first-class results because from start 
to finish the graining is handled by 
experts of long experience. Our 
plates are made right to work right 
—they are reliable! 
We carry a full supply of Zinc and 
Aluminum Sheets for Offset, Rota- 
print Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 








MILL 
SELECTED 
METAL 
USED 
EXCLUSIVELY 


(MADE IN U.S.A.) 





A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


INCORPORATED 1916 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N. Y. 


\ 3-4542 


Phone: BEekman (3-4531 











YOUR COOPERATION MAKES 
FOR GOOD INKS 


In pressrooms throughout the country Sinclair & Carroll inks are chosen for their all around 
dependability and good color strength. The responsible leadership and management back 
of every Sinclair & Carroll ink you buy mean value to you during this period of national 
emergency over and above the price per pound. Our efforts will be directed toward 
maintaining tried and true standards. When and where necessary our laboratories will be 
at work developing new and equivalent products in your behalf. . . . We welcome your 
cooperation as well as the opportunities you afford us to supply your ink requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CoO., Inc. 


LITHO 


CHICAGO 
440 W. Superior St 
Tel. Sup. 3481 


INKS 


NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
345 Battery St 
Tel. Garfield 5834 


LOS ANGELES 
417 E. Pico St 
Tel. Prospect 7296 


OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 


NEW ORLEANS 
211 Decatur St 
Tel. Magnolia 1968 
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Paper Quarterly are 
Permanized 


Permanized 
available through 
Paper distributors. 
2 
New Book on Halftone Production 

One of the most practical books 
to be published on halftone photog- 
raphy in its relation to the litho- 
graphic process is a volume just off 
the press entitled “Lithographic 
Halftone Photography” by Adam 
Henri Reiser (and a lithographic 
craftsman who prefers, according 
to the by-line, to remain anony- 
mous), published by Waltwin Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. The author 
points out that the technique of 
the lithographic industry has here- 
tofore been limited as to publicity 
with practically few attempts at 
organizing the subject matter into 
proper instructional form. There- 
fore, in order to present up-to-date 
methods in a form which parallels 
the progress of the industry, the 
‘job sheet method” of introducing 
the instructional material has been 
adopted. The selection of this 
method of informing the reader is 
indeed a good one. Here is how it 
is followed: 

A number of representative types 
of photographic copies have been 
selected and the originals bound 
into the book. Alongside this 
original is also bound in the repro- 
duction, but minus any opaquing, 
staining, matching or retouching of 
the original. As the author points 
out, ‘‘this is a text on camera work 
and as such shows the unrefined 
product, and it is necessary to 


show this unrefined product as 
needing further work such as re- 
touching the photograph or the 
negative.’’ Accompanying the 
photographic copy and the litho- 
graphed reproduction is a complete 
set of steps for obtaining the correct 
lithographic reproduction from 
photographic cOpy coming under 
the particular classification de- 
scribed. The job sheet information 
and instructions are given for nine 
classifications of photographic copy. 
In addition, a supplemental set of 
instructions are given for type 
No. 7 which covers the use of the 
Helpful = mis- 


masking method. 


cellaneous information is also in- 
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cluded covering such subjects as 
“The Kodagraph Contact Screen 
Process,’ developed by the Eastman 
Kodak 
“Processing of 
procedure for 


Laboratories; 
Nega- 
making 


Research 
Magenta 
tives,” a 
screen positives for photo-lithog- 
raphy, together with the chemical 
formulas used and a list of the 
special materials necessary for the 
Kodagraph Contact Screen Pro- 
The book is priced at $4.00 
plus postage. 


cess. 


Advice on Linotype Care 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, has just issued the first in 
a series of booklets under the general 
title “Linotype Life Extension,”’ 
the purpose of which is to help 
linotype owners to obtain greater 
day by day efficiency from their 
machines. The specific title of the 
first book is ‘“The Care and Main- 
tenance of Matrices."’ Succeeding 
booklets will deal 
linotype maintenance problems. 


with general 


In the campaign to conserve waste paper for re-use in the war effort, 
American Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Mass., in addition 
to cooperating with other paper manufacturers in radio and news- 
paper appeals, is using windows in its general office at Holyoke 


for displays, as shown above. 


Against a background of patriotic 


colors, this display features containers for shells of various sizes, 
cartons for fuses, matches, spools and other materials used in the 
conduct of war. These and many other items vital to war production 
make use of waste paper and scrap, which are of growing importance 
because of the increased government demand for wood pulp. The 
sign in the display tells the public: ‘‘Paper is at war. Save every scrap.”’ 


| 
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DRISCOLL S 


Coverwell — 
INKS 


- 


OFFSET 


LETTERPRESS 
ANILINE 


*- 


MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH PLANT IN MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





Use this TROUBLE-SHOOTER 


for Fountain Solutions! 


Don't spend hours of trial and error to get the exact same fountain 
solution or coating mixture! Lithographers who are using Taylor 
Comparators KNOW and can immediately reproduce the exact pH 
which is so necessary to success. 





Taylor pH Slide Comparators for control of fountain solutions 
are simple, accurate and fast. Determinations are made simply 
by moving the color standards (which carry an UNLIMITED GUAR- 
ANTEE against fading) in front of the test sample until a color 
match is obtained. The pH is then read off directly from the 
values engraved on the slide. 


You know the importance of the RIGHT fountain solution. From 
now on, play safe. Use a Taylor pH Slide Comparator. 


See your dealer today or write for free illustrated folder 
that explains how easy it is to control pH in lithography! 


W. A. TAYLOR “3° 


7300 YORK RD. « BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE KEEN OBSERVER 


It is vitally important that you check 
your pressroom requirements now in order 
to prepare yourself for that future rush 
you are anticipating. Don’t be caught 
short and wanting. Because every hour 
wasted waiting for material is time that 
cannot be made up and is a total loss. 


Our “Over Half Century of Service”’ is at 
your command and you can avail your- 
self of its value by just a phone call. 


If you are not now using our offset inks, 
why not try them and be convinced of 
their true worth and good quality. 


Check on your offset rollers now, and 
have them reconditioned to look and act 
like new. 

* 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS LITHOGRAPHIC 


OFFICE: FACTORY: 
47 WATTS ST. 101 SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phones: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 


EF 


FOR REPRODUCTIONS THAT SPEED 
ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


For lithography and photo-engraving—for 
photo-copying, Defender Litho and Photo 
Writ products meet the most difficult repro- 
duction problems of all-out production. 


DEFENDER LITHO TRANSPARENT 
ORTHO—-water-proof base—for economical 
production of line negatives in lithography 
and reproductions for engineering use. 
DEFENDER LITHO FILM-—ORTHO 
safety base—high resolving power for efficient 
half-tone and line work. 
DEFENDER LITHO NEGATIVE PAPER 
ORTHO—for line negatives. 
DEFENDER LITHO PLATES—-ORTHO 
for high contrast negatives in absolute 
register. 
DEFENDER LITHO DEVELOPER 7-D 
in convenient ready-to-mix form. 
DEFENDER PHOTO WRIT—for high 
quality photo-copying. Nine grades to meet 
every requirement. 
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Write Graphic Arts Department 











DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed 
lists have been prepared of (1) Periodicals 
Abstracted by the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, and (2) Books of In- 
terest to Lithographers. Either list may be 
obtained for six cents, or both for ten 
cents in coin or U.S. stamps. Address the 
Department of Lithographic Research, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Original articles cannot be fur- 
nished except as photostatic copies at 
20 cents per page. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Color Photography. Richard S. 
Morse (assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Company). U. S. Patent No. 
2,269,161 (January 6, 1942). The 
method of reproducing a multi- 
colored photograph prepared by a 
predetermined process which com- 
prises preparing by the same pro- 
cess with identical materials and 
identical processing conditions an 
approximately full color photo- 
graphic record of light of known 
spectral distribution, noting the 
departure of the record from a 
correct rendition of said distribu- 
tion, reproducing said photograph 
and controlling the relative amounts 
of the primary colors in the repro- 
duction in accordance with the 
amount of said departure. 


Characteristics of Photographic 
Materials. Walter A. Kaiser. .Va- 
tional Lithographer, 49, No. 2, 
February, 1942, pp. 22-3, 30. One 
of the most important advantages 
of factory coated films over the wet 
plate and collodion emulsion is that 
the properties of the dry films can 
be measured. These measurements 
permit proportioning the exposure 
and /or the development to produce 
a standard result. It is best to 
avoid the use of too many different 
types of emulsions. Therefore, it 
would be wise to standardize on a 
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versatile emulsion such as ortho- 
chromatic. Contrast is the density 
difference between the lightest and 
darkest tone and between the in- 
dividual tones. The degree of con- 
trast can be estimated from the 
characteristic curve of the emul- 


sion. 


Method of Color Reproduction. 
Arthur C. Hardy 
Interchemical Corporation). U.S. 
Patent No. 2,272,638 (February 10, 
1942). The method which com- 
prises taking a plurality of color- 


(assignor to 


separation photographs of the same 
subject, modulating a plurality of 
electric currents in accordance with 
the variations in tone of said differ- 
ent color-separation photographs, 
and utilizing all said electric cur- 
rents to control a single recording 


device. 


Retouching Solution. Carl A. 
Hasslacher and Henry W. Rimbach 
(assignors to Technico, Inc.).  U. 
S. Patent No. 2,272,117 (February 
3, 1942). In a method of treating 
a photograph having an emulsion 
layer carrying a photographic im- 
age and a supporting layer of 
transparent cellulosic material, the 
improvement for coloring said pho- 
tograph by staining said support- 
without 
which 


ing layer staining said 


emulsion layer comprises 
applying to the surface of said 
supporting layer a solution of a 
dye of desired color in a solvent 
comprising an aqueous solution of 
acetic acid and a sulfonation prod- 


uct wetting agent. 


Color Correction. John A. C 
Yule (assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Company). U. S. Patent No. 
2,268,791 (January 6, 1942). Ina 
process for the reproduction of a 
colored original, the method of 
making a color separation positive 
which comprises making a color 


separation negative of the original, 


the color corresponding approxi- 
mately to the positive portion of 
one of the correct spectral sensi- 
tivity curves of a three-color addi- 
tive process, making a second color 
separation negative of the original, 
the color corresponding approxi- 
mately to the negative portion of 
said one of the curves, both of said 
negatives being made on_ photo- 
sensitive layers whose responses are 
substantially those in which den- 
sity is a positive direct linear func- 
tion of exposure, making a positive 
from the second 
photo-sensitive layer with ordinary 


negative on a 


response, and making a_ positive 
from the first negative masked by 
the positive made from the second 


negative. 


The Use of Sodium Hydrogen 
Sulphate in Acid Hardening Fixing 
Baths. LD. P. Woosley and K. G. A. 
Pankhurst. Photographic Journal, 
82, January, 1942, pp. 12-17. It 
has been found that alkali metal 
hydrogen sulfates, particularly the 
sodium salts, are of special value 
liberating acid in acid 
baths 


as_ the 
hardening fixing 
they do not cause decomposition 
of hypo when added to a solution 
of hypo and an alkali metal sulfite, 
Sodium acetate is an 


because 


in the cold. 
excellent buffering agent for potas- 
sium alum baths, but it cannot be 
used in chrome alum baths without 
appreciably lowering their harden- 
ing properties. Seven bath formu- 
las are given, together with data 
from experiments on their behavior 


during use. 
Paper and Ink 


Litho Inks. William H. Wood. 
Mopern LirHoGrapuy, 10, No. 
2, February, 1942, pp. 33-34, 67, 
77; American Ink Maker, 20, No. 2, 
February, 1942, pp. 33-4. Litho- 
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e « « stands for Value 
Investment secure 
Trustworthy KIMBLES 


Make profits so sure. 





Motors by KIMBLE 


Sd a ee a) 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 


























We All Have a Job to Do... 


x * * 


Every man today faces the biggest job he’s 
ever had . . . doing his share toward winning 
the war. Not all of us can shoulder a gun, 
but we certainly can help by cooperating 
with the Government in every way possible 

. and that includes buying War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps. The lithographer’s task 
will be to continue turning out good lithog- 
raphy despite curtailment of essential ma- 
terials .. . and the same high quality Crescent 
lithographic inks will be on the job to help 
him do it. No matter how tough the job, you 


can count on Crescent to do /ts part. 


x * * 


CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


Walter Conlan, President 


464 N. Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
£:9 to f:16 


The ideal tens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process. Focal 
lengths: 9', to 70 inches. 
New sizes 4” and 6” for 
color separation blow-ups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome. 


GOER 


American-Made 


LENSES { 


for Photolithography 
‘The Most Exact Tools’”’ 





GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
f:6.8, f:8, £:10 


Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects re- 
quiring an intense clarity 
of definition. Focal lengths: 
8'4 to 24 inches. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


of the Highest 


Accuracy For reversed 


negatives to save stripping the film, and 


reduction work. 





...for fine Offset work 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P-L 4 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34°" ST 


NEW YORK CITY 





Really WHITE, sturdy, economical 


HURONETTE to assure finest lithographing results. 
Takes roughest usage — meets a wide range of re- 


quirements. Samples on request. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Color: Bleach White. Weights: 80, 100, 125, 150, 175, 


Ibs. (24x 36— 500). Sizes (sheets): 
22% x 284% — 100 Ibs. and heavier; 
150 Ibs. only. Grain: all long grain. Jumbo Rolls: 
Special Rolls and Sheets: 


Special Finishes and Weights furnished on application. 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BEREA, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO 
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24x 36 —all basic weights; 
20x 26 and 26 x 40 — 100, 
72 inches wide. 
Sizes to fill trim; min. 65”, max. 





graphic inks can still be improved 
in many ways. Improvement in 
drying qualities will prevent the 
necessity for spraying. Ingredients 
in some inks react with fountain 
water or the plate metal and cause 
scum. The extenders used in lith- 
ographic inks are particularly ac- 
tive chemically. The use of ve- 
hicles which contain no free fatty 
acids would improve the inks. It 
would be an aid to the lithographer 
if the ink maker would supply with 
the ink a list of its characteristics 
and the types of drier or varnish 
which may be added to it. 


Waxes as Ink Compounds. Her- 
bert J. Wolfe. American Ink 
Maker, 20, No. 2, February, 1942, 
pp. 25-8, 51. Waxes are used in 
printing inks to impart various 
properties such as shortness, good 
lifting properties, water-resistance, 
abrasion-resistance, rub-resistance 
and anti-offsetting characteristics. 
Lately they are also being used to 
alter the physical structure of ve- 
hicles. It would be better to 
classify waxes by their physical 
properties than by their chemical 
properties since the term wax 
covers a wide variety of chemical 

Various waxes, their 
sources, are discussed 


substances. 
uses and 
under the three classifications: vege- 
table waxes, animal waxes, and 
synthetic waxes. 


A Ply-Bonding Strength Test for 
Paper and Paperboard. |]. F. 
Halladay and A. T. Lucy. Paper 
Trade Journal, 114, No. 6, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1942, pp. 35-8. A test is 
presented which measures the force 
required to rupture the surface of 
paper or paperboard. The stresses 
and strains developed in this test 
are similar to those encountered in 
printing operations. The technique 
of preparing the test samples, 
equipment used, and the experi- 
mental deviation to be expected, 
are described. 


Acidity of Litho Varnishes. 
Anonymous. American Ink Maker, 
20, No. 2, February, 1942, p. 35. 
Latest researches show that the 
acid number of a lithographic var- 
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nish has a marked bearing on the 
working properties of the inks 
produced therefrom. When _ the 
varnishes are too highly acid, 
greasing and scumming of the inks 
result; whereas, if the acid number 
of the varnishes is too low, loss of 
lithographic image and ‘‘working 
sharp” result. While the optimum 
acid number of the vehicle in any 
particular case is dependent upon 
the pH and nature of the pigment 
mixture employed, it would appear 
that an acid number of approxi- 
mately 6 would not be far from the 
ideal for most purposes. 


Ink Coverage Versus Paper 
Characteristics. (George Cramer. 
National Lithographer, 49, No. 2, 
February, 1942, pp. 15-8. The 
paper characteristics which affect 
ink coverage are smoothness, ab- 
sorbency, and receptivity. The 
properties of the ink which affect 
ink coverage are the color itself, 
the color strength, and the specific 
gravity of the pigment used. Lack 
of ink receptivity in a paper in- 
creases ink coverage, but the result 
is usually dull, may be mottled, and 
tends to offset easily. A chart is 
included of the estimated ink 
coverage of various inks (classified 
as to color) on coated stock and on 
offset stock. 


Master Paper Selector. Donald 
Macaulay. The Seventh Annual 
Advertising and Publishing Pro- 
duction Yearbook (Colton Press, 
New York), pp. 140, 142, 144, 145, 
146, 148. A chart of 62 grades of 
paper, with a description of each 
grade and a statement of printing 
conditions best suited to that 
paper. 


Ink Problems. Oscar Diehl. 
Lithographers’ Journal, 26, No. 11, 
February, 1942, pp. 480, 485. As 
paper becomes more yellow with 
the scarcity of chlorine, the color 
of ink, particularly transparent 
ones, must be altered to compen- 
sate for the yellow color. For ex- 
ample, with red inks a bluer red 
must be used to obtain the same 
color. When special problems arise, 
the ink man should be consulted. 


It is a good idea to have the ink 
maker give the shop information 
on the characteristics of the inks 
they supply, i. e., opacity, trans- 
parency, sun-fastness, bleeding, and 
drying qualities, resistance to acid 
and alkali, etc. This will help the 
lithographer in choosing the correct 
ink for a given job. 


Planographic Printing 
Surfaces and Plate 
Preparation 


Etching Lithographic Plates. 
William H. Wood (assignor to 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company). 
U. S. Patent No. 2,270,712 (Jan- 
uary 20, 1942). 
making lithographic plates, etching 
the developed plate with a satu- 
rated solution of magnesium chlor- 
ide containing two to five per cent 
of formic and 


In a process of 


by weight each 


glycollic acid. 


Furfuryl Alcohol in Deep-Etch 
Platemaking. Robert F. Reed and 
Anthony George. Supplement No. 
3 to Research Bulletin No. 9 of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
Furfuryl Alcohol is recommended 
as a substitute for anhydrous ethyl 
alcohol in the deep-etch process. 
Directions for its use are given in 
this supplement. Although the 
price per gallon of Furfuryl Alcohol 
is higher than that of anhydrous 
ethyl alcohol, the amount necessary 
is much less and the cost per plate 
may be reduced. Descriptions of 
the supplement are found in 
Mopern’§ LirnoGrapuy, 10, No. 
2, February, 1942, p. 35, and Na- 
tional Lithographer, 49, No. 2, 
February, 1942, p. 67. 


Equipment and Materials 


Printing Roller. William © 
Hart. U.S. Patent No. 2,270,439 
(January 20, 1942). A ball-bearing 
roller core provided with a central 
shaft, a ball bearing unit supported 
on said shaft having an inner ring 
abutting against a shoulder on said 
shaft, a cylinder spaced from the 
shaft and encircling the same, said 
ball bearing unit encircling a diff- 
erent portion of said shaft than 
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Worried about INKS? 


We wouldn't go so far as to say there is nothing 
to worry about in the future ink supply situation 

as ink makers and users alike have become recon- 
ciled in recent months to the very definite prospect 
that some ink making raw materials may not be 
available much longer in the quantity in which 
they have been used in the past. We can safely 
guarantee, however, that your worries on ink sup- 
plies can be cut to the minimum if your ink supplier 
is constantly on the watch to complete advance 
development of replacement materials for ink 
ingredients that may soon be more difficult to 
obtain. In those day-to-day emergencies, too, that 
arise in any litho plant, the experienced litho ink 
manufacturer can cut your ink worries to the 
minimum, offering you the economies of increased 
mileage and trouble-free operation on the press. 
Let us do your ink worrying for you! We're experts 


at it. 


BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 














a 
CRAMER 
PLATE 


FOR EVERY 
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SUPER CONTRAST 
PANCHROME © 
CRAMER “25” 


- 
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CRACO LITH 
CONTRAST 





rs ALPHA 


PANCHROME PROCESS 


New York 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
ST.LOUIS 


Chicago 





























SHADING 
MEDIUMS 


FOR ART WORK ON STONE, 
METAL @ CARD BOARD 


Invented by Benjamin Day 
Used by the leading Lithogra 
bhers and ‘Photo Engravers of 
the “World, 


BEN DAY. inc 
8 E. 28tn Street, New York . 




















When Quality Counts Most...Use 


ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC 
DRY PLATES 


(NON -HALATION) 
Here is a summary of useful information that will help you choose 
the right panchromatic plate for any job. 





(Order Code) 
NAME 


Characteristics 


Uses 





PP-50 


Halftone Pan 


Highest contrast; 
thin film emuls‘on 
1.D. 75 


“Direct” process halftone neg- 
atives when sharp solid dots 
are required 





PP-40 
Rapid Process 
Pan 


Slightiy lower in 

contrast than above 

but increased speed 
.D. 135) 


“Direct process halftone neg- 
atives and a universal stand- 
ard in use for years. 





‘PP-20 


Special Rapid Pan 


Medium speed and 
contrast 
(H.D. 700) 


“Indirect continuous tone 
negatives and positives in 
lithography and photogravure. 





‘PP-10 


Soft Gradation 
Pan 








Fast; soft-working 
long delicate grada- 
tion scale 

H.D. 1200 





“Indirect continuous tone 
negatives and positives and all 
color separation work. 








*- Also in “Matte” surface. In ordering ‘Matte’ add “*M" to code 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS 


Complete Stocks 





Prompt Service 


NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 





Mid-West Depot 


316 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


fastern Depot 


10 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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said cylinder and positioned ad- 
jacent to an end of said cylinder 
with the outer ring of the ball 
bearing unit tightly pressed against 
an outer edge surface of said cyl- 
inder, a cap engaging an outer 
portion of said cylinder and having 
a flange in tight engagement with 
the outer edge of the outer ring of 
the bearing unit, the outer surface 
of the periphery of the cap and 
of the cylinder forming the exterior 
surfaces of the roller core and being 
adapted to receive a cast-on com- 


position. 


Offset Printing Blanket. Arthur 
kK. Juve (assignor to The B. F. 
Goodrich Company). U.S. Patent 
No. 2,271,125 (January 27, 1942). 
An_ offset 
prising a 


printing blanket com- 
low-set rubber body 
adhered on one side to a preshrunk 
fabric base and on the other side 
to a thin layer of a vulcanized mix- 
ture of rubber and a copolymer of 
butadiene and acrylonitrile, the 
copolymer being made by combin- 
ing butadiene with not more than 
its weight of acrylonitrile, and the 
proportions of rubber and copoly- 
mer in the vulcanized mixture being 
such that the acrylonitrile consti- 
tuent of the copolymer makes up 
approximately one-fifth of the mix- 
ture of rubber and copolymer. 


New Pine Oil is Hercules’ Con- 
tribution to Defense. Anonymous. 
Paint, Oil, and Chemical Review, 
103, No. 25, December 4, 1941, p. 
22. Hercules Powder Company 
has developed a synthetic pine oil 
made from gun turpentine which 
has substantially the same chemi- 
properties as 


cal and physical 


natural pine oil. Laboratory and 
plant tests indicate that the new 
oil is suitable for all the important 
uses for which pine oil is now em- 
ployed. A typical analysis of the 
oil is given. 
General 

Offset Press Operation. Law- 
rence Grennan. MODERN LITHOGRA- 
pHY, 10, No. 2, February, 1942, pp. 
47, 63. The steel drums which 
drive the form roller, and the brass 
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roller which drives the dampening 
rollers, are gear driven to = syn- 
chronize with plate surface speed 
when packed to manufacturer's 
specifications. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to maintain the correct 
diameter of the plate cylinder since 
a change in diameter will change 
surface speeds. A detailed descrip- 
tion is given of a good method for 
setting the form rollers and damp- 


ening rollers correctly. 


War-Time Shop Strategy. Merle 
S. Schaff. Mopern LirHoGrapuy, 
10, No. 2, February, 1942, pp. 
31-2, 65. The effect of the war on 
Mainte- 
nance of equipment must be done 


personnel is discussed. 


replace- 
Aquatex 


with greater care since 
ments cannot be made. 
and Dampabase are recommended 
for damper coverings, and a mix- 
ture of an alcohol and a chloro- 
ether is recommended for a blanket 
wash. Rollers should be cleaned 
after each run and about once a 
month the film which accumulates 
despite cleaning should be removed. 
This may be done with a _ paste 
cleaner for either oil or rubber 
rollers, or powdered pumice and 
kerosene or denatured alcohol for 
oil rollers, or a lye bath for rubber 
rollers. Procedures for each method 


are given. 


The All Round Lithographer— 
Making Ready. ‘‘Inker.”’ \Jodern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, 37, 
No. 12, December, 1941, pp. 147, 
150. If the correct attention is 
given to the plate, blanket, paper, 
and ink on a lithographic press be- 
fore the printing is started, a num- 
ber of unnecessary steps and ad- 
justments during printing will be 
avoided. An explanation is given 
of the setting of the plate, blanket, 
and impression cylinders. A mi- 
crometer and a set of feeler gauges 
are very useful equipment for a 
lithographic Careful 
cleaning of the back of a plate will 


pressroom. 
help prevent the formation of 
pimples and the consequent neces- 
sity of stopping, removing the 
plate, and tapping out the pimples. 


Miscellaneous 


New Laminating Process. 
Anonymous. Graphic Arts Monthly, 
14, No. 1, January, 1942, pp. 70-71. 
A new transparent pressure-sealing 
type of laminating film, called 
“Filmonize,”” has been introduced 
to the industry recently by the 
International Plastic Corporation, 
Morristown, N. J. 
said to be unique in that it relies 


Filmonize is 


on neither heat nor added adhesive 
agents in the process of lamination. 
It fuses itself instantly to paper and 
a wide variety of other materials, 
by mere application of slight pres- 
sure at ordinary room temperatures. 
No special skill is 
Filmonize. The 


required in 
laminating with 
exclusive Filmonizing machine, de- 
signed expressly for this crystal- 
clear protective process, can be 
operated by any person after but a 
The Film- 
which is 
twenty 


few minutes’ practice. 
onize laminating film, 
supplied in rolls up to 
inches wide, is easy to set up on 
the machine. After several simple 
adjustments, the average job. is 
ready to be laminated. 


pH. Dr. R. F. Bowles. A/odern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, 37, 
No. 11 and 12, November and 
December, 1941, pp. 136, 138 and 
150-151. 
hensive explanation is given of the 
meaning of pH and its applica- 
bility to lithography. The colori 
metric method of measuring pH 


A simple but compre- 


is explained and the procedure 
given. pH control of the fountain 
solution will eliminate one of the 
variables in litho printing. A pH of 
4-5 is usually advised. 


Typing for Offset. Anonymous. 
The Seventh Annual Advertising and 
Publishing Production Yearbook, 
(Colton Press, New York), p. 216. 
This is a chart of the various kinds 
of typewriters that may be used for 
producing copy for offset printing. 
The name of the typewriter, the 
name and address of the manu- 
facturer, and the price are given, 
together with a brief description of 
the machine. 
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NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid 
you in locating advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. 
Refer to the Advertiser's Index on page 73 for page numbers. Say you saw it in Modern Lithography. 


Chemicals 
Agfa Ansco 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Coleman & Bell Co. 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Graining and Regraining 
(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 


Litho Plate Grainers of Detroit 

Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. 
Maklin Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Photo Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 


Graining and Regraining Materials 


The Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 


Inks—(Varnishes and Dryers) 


Bensing Bros. & Deeney 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. Genera! Printing Ink Corp. 


Gaetijens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 

E. J. Kelly Ink Co. 

H. D. Roosen Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Miscellaneous 
Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machinery) 
Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 
International Business Machines Corp. (Typewriters) 
Nelson Associates (Copy Preparation for Lithographic 
Reproduction) 


Paper 
American Writing Paper Corp. 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Fox River Paper Corp. 
Gilbert Paper Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
International Paper Co. 
The Mead Corp. 
Neenah Paper Co. 
Parsons Paper Co. 
Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Co. 
Rising Paper Co. 
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Paper—Continued 


The Sorg Paper Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

S. D. Warren Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
George A. Whiting Paper Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


Photo Dry Plates and Films 


Agfa Ansco 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. (Photo Dry Plates) 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 


Plate Making Equipment & Supplies 

Aluminum Co. of America (Aluminum Plates) 

California Ink Co., Inc. (Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

Clean-O-Lith Co. (Plate Cleaner) 

ae Line-Up Table Corp. (Line-Up and Register 
able) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Litho Plate Cleaning Co. (Plate Cleaner) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. (Cameras, Lenses, etc.) 

Harold M. Pitman Co. (Cameras, Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, 


etc.) 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Cameras, Photo-Composing Machines) 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Aluminum Plates, Litho Stones, etc.) 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. (Carbons) 
W. A. Taylor & Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 


Plate Making Services 


Graphic Arts Corp. 
Offset Fine Arts, Inc. 


Pressroom Equipment & Supplies 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

Christensen Machine Co. (Bronzers) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Flannel) 

Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 

Kimble Electric Co. (Motors) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. (Presses) 

Printing Machinery Company (Pressroom Machinery) 

Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. (Rollers and Blankets) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Proof and Test Presses) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Blankets, Molleton, etc.) 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. (Rollers, Blankets and Molleton) 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

W. A. Taylor & Co., (pH Control for Fountain Solutions) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will 
be charged for at the rate of ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, ex- 
cept those of individuals seeking 
employment, where the rate is five 
vents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified 
Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of Modern Lithography, 254 
W. 31st St., New York. Closing 
date: Ist of month. 


For Sale: 
Plate Whirler for 22” x 34” 
Plate—$175.00; Plate Whirler for 


17” x 22” Plate—$100.00; 22” x 
28”" All Metal Vacuum Printing 
Frame—$85.00; 25 Ampere, 110 
Volt Twin Are Printing Lamp 

$35.00; 17”, 20”, and 24” Levy 
with Lenses and Arc 
Lamps. Singer Engineering Co., 
Complete Platemaking Equipment, 
242 Mott Street, New York City. 


Cameras 


For Sale: 

Harris offset 
size 2214” x 35”’, and one Ruther- 
ford offset press, size 19” x 25”. 
Both in excellent running condi- 
tion. Address Box #778. 


press model EL, 


For Sale: 

1 Ogden Photo Composing Ma- 
chine. Maximum plate size 4919” 
x 66”. Maximum Negative 21” x 
25”. Complete with 9 negative 
holders and 2 plate holders for 
3414” x 66” plate. This machine 
in A-1 condition and priced very 
reasonable. Address Box +779. 

* 
For Sale: 

Zenith Plate Graining Machine, 
complete with hopper and motor, 
run two years. Pan size 83’ x 112”. 
Price $15,000, F. O. B., shipping 
point. Address Box #777. 

= 

Try Before You Buy! 

Process Lenses at 
pre-war prices. 12 inch F:9 Zeiss 
Apo-Tessar in Betax Shutter 
$225.00; 13 inch F:10 B & L Pro- 
cess in barrel $99.50; 16'% inch F:8 
Hugo Meyer Reproduction Plasmat 


(suaranteed 
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L Process in barrel (brand new) 
$289.50; 18 inch F:10 B. & L Zeiss 
Apochromatic in barrel with Prism 
$199.50; 48 inch F:20 Steinheil 
Process in barrel $275.00. 10-day 
trial allowed. Many others—write 
for list. Burke & James, Inc., 223 
W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
+ 

Wanted to Buy: 

21 x 38 Offset Press, Camera, 
Whirler, Printing Frame and lamps. 
In replying state condition, age, 
and price of equipment. Address 
Box +781. 


* 
Wanted: 

Small vacuum frame, 18” lense. 

Evans Press, Concord, N. H. 
* 
Situation Wanted: 

Lithographer fourteen years a 
superintendent wishes to make a 
change. Familiar with modern 
methods and offset lithography of 
all kinds. Knowledge of all branches 
and thoroughly capable from copy 
to finished sheet. Quality and 
economy assured be it planograph 
Address Box 


or process work. 


+782. 


Offset Superintendent 

Desires to make a change to a 
plant needing the services of a 
thoroughly experienced offset man 
to supervise entire plant or either 
pressroom or platemaking. Can 
handle plant carrying letterpresses 
as well as offset. Can deliver the 
goods no matter how large the firm 


may be. Address Box +776. 
* 
Situation Wanted: 

Available immediately due to 
company liquidation, a capable 
cameraman and platemaker with 
experience as department foreman. 
Any location considered. Address 


Box +780. 


Foreman Wanted: 

For lithograph pressroom running 
85% bank checks and stationery. 
Model open shop, 40-hour week. 


Must assume responsibility for 


“quality plus’ work and have some 
following of personnel. Man 
wanted to be capable of taking over 
supervision of camera and _ plate- 
making departments as well, later. 
Exceptional opportunity. Give de- 
tailed particulars and salary in 
first letter. Address Box #775. 
+ 

Offset Pressman Available: 

Experienced better grade of color 
work. Best of references. Prefer 
location in Metropolitan New York 
area. Address Box #773. 

* 

Discuss Advantages of Gravure 

The Litho Club of Philadelphia 
presented a program entitled ‘‘Gra- 
vure in Three Acts” at its regular 
monthly meeting, March 23, held 
at the Poor Richard Club in Phila- 
delphia. The speakers were A. 
Frank Byrne, New York Daily 
News, who spoke on “Gravure 
Results on Newspapers; Len S. 
Frank Sportelli, of 
Gravure Me- 


Pinover and 
Intaglio Service, on 
chanical Advancement; and a 
question forum in which everyone 
present participated. The purpose 
of the meeting was to show the 
success newspapers have had_ in 
selling gravure advertising due to 
improved quality of printing and 
the improvement in the mechanical 
tools now available for producing 
gravure. The next meeting of the 
Litho Club of Philadelphia will be 
April 27. 

The Club also announces that its 
annual outing will be held this 
year at Silver Lake Inn. F. W. C. 
announces in 


oe 


French, secretary, 
connection with the outing that 
“all the good things from previous 


programs will be retained and 
‘something new’ will be added.” 
e 


Elect George A. McKiernan 
George A. McKiernan, Chicago 
printer-lithographer, was elected 
president of the National Council 
on Business Mail at its recent con- 
vention held in Chicago. C. A. 
Bethge, executive of Chicago Mail 
Order Co., was named chairman of 
the Board; Douglas C. McMurtie, 
of Ludlow Typographic Co., Chi- 
cago, secretary; and E. J. Legler of 
Butler Bros., Chicago, treasurer. 
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LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 





LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is com- 
plete with pH color standards—indicator solutions— 
marked test tubes and instruction booklet. 

Illustrated folder sent on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH 
apparatus, indicator solutions, etc., for use in determining 
the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 





















STANDARDIZE ON 


MECHANO FORM 


LEDGER «id INDEX 


Made especially for forms 


that must be preserved. 
ASK YOUR PAPER MERCHANT FOR SAMPLE BOOK 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 





EVERY PRESSMAN 


Frc ” WANTS THIS BOOKLET 
Mey 
Vi, 


Helpful hints about handling inks, RWW 
compounds, driers, etc. Valuable bop 


information prepared by experts. so 


) 


Write for it on your firm letterhead. \ 
It's FREE! \ 


\ 
E. J. KELLY CO. 


enya AY \\ 
A) 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


| ZINC and 
| ALUMINUM PLATES 
| UNGRAINED— GRAINED— REGRAINED 


grained correctly to your specifications 
. . . . for your special requirements. 
We are manufacturers of METAL- 
SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 


also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 
THE PA@TO LITHO, PLATE 
GRAINING, COMPANY, 
1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ge aa 
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7 0g NN Ragusa 


y BROCKWAY 
CBicomakor 








CY // _ COVER’ 


—OFFSEE 


Write us on yout business letterhead 
for full information and samples. 


GEO. A. WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 

















We Cover the West Coast 


FOR PLATEMAKING 
EQUIPMENT 
FILMS AND CHEMICALS 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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The Condensed Chemical Diction- 
ary. 3rd Edition, Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., New York City, New 
York, 800 pages, price $12.00. 

With 
affecting more and more of the 
chemicals needed in the lithographic 
process, it is becoming necessary 


shortages and _ priorities 


to seek new and cheaper materials 
as well as substitutes and supple- 
ments for the older but now hard- 
to-get materials. The buyer of 
chemicals, oils, solvents, dyes and 
pigments has great need for an 
easily accessible source of informa- 
tion about the vast number of 
commercial substances pertaining 
to lithography. 

The Third Edition of ‘“The Con- 
densed Chemical Dictionary” con- 
tains the latest information about 
all types of chemicals, raw ma- 
terials and proprietary products. 
Over 18,000 items are listed. The 
book lists the properties of the 
chemicals, their color, solubility, 
constants, specific gravities, melt- 
ing point, boiling point as well as 
a brief resume of their preparation 
and the materials from which they 
A thorough listing of 
the synonyms under which certain 


are made. 


chemicals are known makes it 
possible to obtain the desired in- 
formation about a chemical either 
as a trade name, brand name or its 
true chemical name. 

For all those who for any reason 
have need to know about the prop- 
grades, substitutes, 


erties, uses, 


etc., of any type of chemical 
product or raw material this work 
will prove unparalled in point of 

Compiled and edited 
K:ditorial Staff of the 


Engineering Catalog. 


usefulness. 
by the 

Chemical 
Francis M. Turner, Editorial Di- 
rector. Third Edition completely 
revised and enlarged under the 
supervision of Thomas C. Gregory. 

* 

Rand-MecNally & Co., Chicago, 
has been awarded a treasury de- 
partment certificate of participa- 
tion in the payroll savings plan for 
defense bonds. The company was 


one of eleven Chicago concerns 


honored recently because 90 to 100 
employees are 


per cent of its 


systematically buying bonds. 
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Agfa Ansco 3rd Cover 


Aluminum Co. of America Mar. 
American Writing Paper Corp. 13 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney 68 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co. 17 
California Ink Co., Inc. 72 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 18 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 56 
Christensen Machine Co. 

Classified Advertising 71 
Clean-O-Lith Co. Mar. 
Coleman & Bell Co. 46 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate Co. 68 
Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. 60 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 66 
Day, Ben, Inc. 68 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 64 
Driscoll, Martin, Co. 64 
Eastman Kodak Co. 39 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 10B 
Fox River Paper Corp. 40 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. 
General Ptg. Ink Corp... Bet. 42 and 43 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 48 
Gilbert Paper Co. 60 
Godfrey Roller Co. 48 
Goerz, C. P., American Optical Co. 66 
Graphic Arts Corp. 72 
Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. Mar 
Hammermill Paper Co. 3 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 4th Cover 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. Feb. 
International Business Machines 

Corp. 8 
International Paper Co. 4 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. 

Co. Mar. 
Johnson, Charles Eneu, & Co. Mar. 
Kelly, E. J., Ink Co. 72 
Kimble Electric Co. 66 
La Motte Chemical Products Co. 72 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 10A 
Lithographers National Association, 

Inc. $2 


Litho Plate Cleaning Co. Mar. 

Litho Plate Grainers of Detroit Mar. 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co. of 
America, Inc. 58 


Maklin Litho Plate Graining Co. Mar. 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 58 
Mead Corp., The 7 
Merck & Co., Inc. 44 


Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co... Mar. 


National Association of Photo 


Lithographers, Inc. 10 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 

(Carbon Sales Division) Mar. 
Neenah Paper Co. Feb. 
Nelson Associates, Inc. Jan. 
Norman-Willets Co. 68 
Offset Fine Arts, Inc. Feb. 
Parsons Paper Co. 72 
Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., The 72 
Pitman, Harold M., Co. 12 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. 66 
Printing Machinery Co. Mar. 
Rapid Roller Co. Feb. 
Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., The 72 
Reliable Lithographic Plate Co. 62 
Rising Paper Co. 16 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 14 
H. D. Roosen Co. Feb. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. 

General Printing Ink Corp. Mar. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 2nd Cover 
Siebold, J. H. & G. B., Inc. 64 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. 62 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 11 
Sorg Paper Co., The Mar. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 9 
Taylor, W. A., & Co. 64 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Mar. 
Vulcan Proofing Co. Mar. 


Warren, S. D., Co. Bet. 50 and 51 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Bet. 10 and 11 


‘‘Where-to-Buy-It”’ 70 
George A. Whiting Paper Co. 72 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 15 


The Advertisers’ Index has been carefully checked but 
no responsibility can be assumed for any omission.) 
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“Well, here goes! Ils a long way down bul what else is 
lhere left for a salesman to do?” 


val tb jump! 


HERE'S plenty for salesmen to do today. In 

fact, there is a bigger job for your salesmen 
and advertising to do today than in many a year. 
Those contacts with your customers are still worth a 
fortune and will be worth more than ever when this 
war is over. Don't lose ground in the present 
scramble. Let your advertising and your salesmen 


keep your contacts intact! 


And particularly if it's in the lithographic field 
where you don't want to lose your contacts, we 


suggest regular advertising in 
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254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 


Tale Ends 
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HERE were anecdotes galore 

at that 50th anniversary dinner 
for Sum Eney last month. And as 
you might expect, Sum was the 
central figure in all of them. Here's 
one we liked which Lee Rosenstadt, 
of Ardlee Service, Inc., told: 

“A good many vears back, when I was 
first initiated into the travails of the 
lithographic business, there occurred an 
incident in which Sum was concerned, 
which I believe, bears telling. We had 
press troubles, so we thought, with a skid 
of paper that had arrived from Sum 
Eney’s mill. The trouble didn’t show 
up until about 3 or 4 days after we had 
run successfully a goodly share of the 
paper in question. 

“Then, to our chagrin, that durned paper 
became so wavy, we found it just im- 
possible to run. When Sum saw the 
mysterious wave in the paper, he said, 
“Shucks, I’ve never seen a wave like that 
before, in any paper—and brother I’ve 
seen plenty in my time.’’ As Sum circled 
around the skid of paper, I was called to 
the ‘phone, and when I got back, Sum 
said, ‘It don’t help paper none to press 
pants with it!” 

“I, of course, was thoroughly mystified, 
until Sum showed me a pair of trouser 
cuffs, jutting out from under the top 4 or 
5 reams of the remainder of the skid! 

“It developed later, that one of our up- 
and-coming young tyros thought he had 
found a new way to press trousers.”’ 

* * * 


Best story we've heard yet about 
a young lithographer who was 
about to be inducted into the 
army: “Are you sure they'll take 
me,’’ queried the y. |, “I’ve got 
athlete's foot.” 

“Oh, sure,’ replied the draft 
board official, “‘they need athletes 
in the army.” 

* * * 

Do you have business dealings 
with the government, and who the 
hell doesn't? The book for you, 
then, is United States Government 
Manual, Spring 1942. It sells for 
75 cents, can be procured from 
Superintendent of Documents, local 
branches of Office of Government 
Reports, and in book shops. Car- 
ries names, titles, information heads, 
and even telephone numbers of 
party to contact in various govern- 


ment agencies. 
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HIGH 
CONTRAST 


HE degree of tone separation be- 


tween the maximum and mini- 
1 density in a negative is called 
itive contrast. 

Ansco Reprolith Film is recog- 


for its extremely high con- 


can be certain of the other film 


acteristics required by every lith 





ographer. High resolving power, wide 
latitude and anti-halation protection 
—you’ll find them all in Agfa Ansco 


Reprolith! 


This great film comes in Regular, 


Thin Ortho 
Graphic Film Division, Agfa Ansco, 


Binghamton, New York. 


Base, Pan, and types 


100 YEARS OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 














PREVENTATIVE 
MAINTENANCE 






« 


A primary defense activity of printing 





















plants is to maintain maximum production capacity to 


meet the unforeseen demands of war. 


co A contribution of the printing industry 





to the war effort is preventative maintenance of equip- 
ment that will assure press production and reduce calls for : 


repair parts upon the nation’s manufacturing facilities. 


Frequent and thorough lubrication — 
attention to electrical equipment, it is invaluable and likely 
to become increasingly unavailable—care of rollers to 
assure Cleanliness and guard against excessive pressures— 
these are all typical of preventative maintenance that will 


help prolong press service and can help the war effort. 


The Harris service organization is avail- 


able to consult with and advise plant owners on means 









+e and methods to secure maximum press performance. 
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“HARRIS SEY BOLD. POTTER. COMPANY: 


PIONEER. “BUILDERS OF FUL OFFSET PRESSES 
Sedisd emis  tidiigs' cas bo. Oeckas Shae dein, 
* Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 



















